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The Honor of Treaties. 


We would wish for America that she might exem- 
plify the highest ideal of honor in all her dealings 
with fellow-nations. But what is this highest ideal? 
Who practices it? Where shall we find its illustra- 
tions? 
‘In starting our search let us remember that, after 
all, the nation is the individual writ large. We com- 
mence with a certain moral basis applicable to a 
single man. We say that it is also applicable to two 
or three or a dozen men, or a thousand, or perhaps a 
million. There is no point we can fix upon between 
one and infinity where wrong and dishonor become 
right and honor. To say that one million men, by 
calling themselves a nation, can honorably do that 
which one hundred thousand men not calling them- 
selves a nation may not do, individually or collect- 
ively, is to allow ourselves to be deceived by a name. 
Honor must consist in more than a collocation of 
letters. It must be innate in the act, and neither 
peed nor destroyed by the numbers engaged in the 
ac 


If this be true, honor can best be understood by 
studying the individual. If one man may do the 
thing which is honorable, one million men, follow- 
ing in his footsteps, will be neither more nor less 
honorable than the first man. So, on the other 
hand, if we wish to determine whether the act of a 
nation is dishonorable, let us merely ask whether 
the same thing done by an individual would com- 
mand our respect? 

If we accept the touchstone indicated, we will no 
longer be dazzled by the high-sounding adjective 
“national” prefixed to the word “honor,” as if “na- 
tional honor’ were something entirely different, 
something possessing an occult interpretation, ren- 
dering it no longer consistent with the simple word 
“honor.” We must recognize that moral qualities 
are not changed by adjectives or by the infinite mul- 
tiplication of individuals pursuing the same general 
course. 

But it is well at all times, in private and in public 
life, to preserve not only honor, but the appearance 
of honor—that one’s actions should be so transpar- 
ently right as not to call for explanation or defense. 
Every man who cares for his reputation refrains 
often in his career from doing the thing which he 
himself feels to be morally blameless, and yet knows 
will seem to others to indicate deficiency on his part 
and compel him, in order to avoid this deduction, to 
explain and defend himself. He will remember the 
proverb “Qui s’excuse, s’accuse,” and he will recog- 
nize the fact that his own influence, his own stand- 
ing, will be impaired every time he places himself 
in a position calling for explanation or defense, how- 
ever innocent may be the act in question. _ 

We have been indulging in a brief homily, the 
application -of which scarcely need be pointed out. 
As a nation, we have agreed that the vessels of all na- 
tions shall use, the Panama Canal on equal terms. If, 
as an individual, we could enter into a like contract 
and, having obtained whatever advantages might 
flow therefrom, should repudiate the contract, we 
would be condemned for having done a dishonor- 
able act. We would very likely be compelled to 
answer for it in court; but whether this was the case 
or not, a certain part of that reputation which makes 
for a man’s effectiveness in this world would have 
gone from us. 

But suppose that we verily believed we were en- 
titled -to do the thing we did do, and there was color 
for our belief, but every one of our neighbors affected 
by our action entertained the opposite view and felt 
that we were taking advantage of our, strength or our 
position to break a contract, then, as a mere matter 
of good policy and waiving all question of strict re- 
liance upon our supposed rights, we would say 
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frankly, “While we believe we are justified in the 
position we might take; while we think that you are 
wrong in questioning the exercise of what we con- 
sider our rights, nevertheless we would rather lay 
aside any insistence upon the strict letter of the law 
and preserve the universal good opinion which must, 
after all, lie at the foundation of righteous individual 
or national success.” 

As we understand it, we have expressed in the fore- 
going the attitude of the President toward the Pan- 
ama Canal question, an attitude which is not 
merely one justified by the highest ethical consider- 
ations, but one which in the long run makes for the 
greatest measure of material national prosperity. 


~~ 


The Mexican Crisis. 


The situation in Mexico, which was extremely acute 
for a short time—war, in fact, seeming inevitable—has 
now taken on a more hopeful aspect. For a few days 
it looked as if war had actually begun, although Presi- 
dent Wilson had all along declared that that was not 
in his thought, and that “under no conceivable circum- 
stances would we fight the people of Mexico.” The 
Administration has done much to prevent actual hos- 
tilities, notwithstanding the internal disorders, the de- 
struction of property, and the violence to citizens and 
others in that distressed country, and it was devoutly 
hoped that the same policy would be persisted in. 

On April 9 an American gunboat at Tampico sent 
ashore some of her crew to procure supplies. The 
men were unarmed, and the boat carried the United 
States flag, but the town was under military law, and a 
subordinate Mexican Federal officer arrested the crew. 





As he was conducting them to jail a superior officer - 


met the party and sent them back to the landing to 
await orders. Within two hours their release was 
ordered by the Huertist commander, an apology given, 
and General Huerta himself expressed his regret at 
the occurrence. Rear Admiral Mayo, not satisfied 
with the apology, demanded a salute of twenty-one 
guns to be given before 6 p. m. Sunday, April 19. _Un- 
fortunately, the President supported Admiral Mayo, 
and when General Huerta insisted that he had already 
sufficiently apologized, and refused to fire the salute 
in the exact manner asked, the nation faced the peril of 
immediate war. The battleship fleet was already on 
its way to Tampico, to be ready on a moment’s notice 
for action. Had the apology been accepted, as men in 
civil life are accustomed to do, and the incident passed 
over as unimportant, the honor of our country would 
have been far better conserved and the danger of a 
long and disastrous conflict avoided. 

Upon General Huerta’s refusal to comply, the Presi- 
dent appeared before Congress on April 20, asking 
their approval for him to “use the armed forces of the 
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United States in such ways and to such an extent as 
may be necessary to obtain from General Huerta and 
his adherents the fullest recognition of the rights and 
dignity of the United States.” He added that, in his 
mind, there was no thought of aggression or of selfish 
aggrandizement, and yet it was a fact that he had sub- 
stantially embarked upon a policy which might easily 
have ended in both. 

By a vote of 337 to 3% the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution giving the President the approval 
he requested. Opposition to the form of the resolu- 
tion developed in the Senate, and while they were de- 
bating the question practical war measures were en- 
tered upon and the peace of the country placed on a 
perilous footing. Secretary Daniels ordered Tampico 
to be invested, and at the same time Rear Admiral 
Fletcher, in command at Vera Cruz, was ordered to go 
ashore and seize the customs house to prevent the land- 
ing of a German ship which was reported about to 
arrive with a cargo of arms and ammunition for 
Huerta. Several Americans were killed, about fifty 
wounded, and many Mexicans killed in the encounters 
that followed. 

On April 22 the Senate voted, 72 to 13, in favor of 
the resolution in an amended form, disclaiming any 
hostility to the Mexican people or intention to make 


war upon them. The next day Chargé O’Shaughnessy 


was given his passports by General Huerta and Chargé 
Algara directed to ask for his. The Brazilian repre- 
sentative in Mexico City was put in charge of the Amer- 
ican embassy there. All possible steps were taken to 
provide for the safe conduct of all Americans out of 
Mexico. 

Since the offer of mediation, made on April 25 by the 
envoys of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, has been ac- 
cepted by this Government, and also by the Huerta gov- 
ernment, it seems that a peaceable settlement is assured. 
Greneral Carranza has also formally accepted the princi- 
ple of mediation, which brings all the factions into line. 
The United States and General Huerta have been asked 
by the envoys to agree to an armistice suspending all 
aggressive military movements during the period of 
negotiation, while a separate armistice between Huerta 
and Carranza will be proposed. The next step will be 
the decision by each party of what it considers satis- 
factory demands. Time for consideration has been won, 
and that, in quarrels, nearly always means peace. 

It is particularly gratifying to have had the Sout 
American countries make this offer of mediation, inas- 
much as their interests in the subject are even greater 
than those of Europe, and as it shows their good will 
and friendship toward the United States. The duty of 
all thinking men and women at this time is to uphold 
the hands of the peace party, and convince the leaders 
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of this country, if they need any convincement, that the 
people do not desire war; neither do they want to inter- 
fere in Mexican affairs, much less to acquire territory 
there. There is a deep and widespread sentiment 
against the country’s undertaking any method of set- 
tling the Mexican difficulties which would involve war. 

Hon. Richard Bartholdt, speaking before Congress on 
April 29, said: 

“This situation today is the strongest argument that 
could possibly be made for the demands of the friends of 
peace, namely, that the peace of the people should be 
better secured ; that it should not be dependent upon the 
whims of a ruler or a momentary impulse of a naval or 
army officer, but that it should be anchored by interna- 
tional agreements to arbitrate differences.” ¢, 





A full account of the Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the American Peace Society, which occurred May 8, will 
be given in the June issue. The annual reports of the 
secretary, executive director, and treasurer will appear, 
as well as some of the speeches given at the dinner. 





Editorial Notes. 


A treaty between the United States 
Treaty and Colombia was signed at Bogota on 
Signed. April 7 by the new American Minister, 
Thaddeus A. Thomson. If the convention is ratified by 
the two countries the controversy will at last be ami- 
cably settled. The secession of Panama in 1903 and 
the acquisition of the Canal Zone by the United States 
have been the cause of much friction and a source of 
hindrance to the United States in its relations with all 
the countries to the south of us. Negotiations have 
been carried on for several years, but the governments 
could not agree on satisfactory terms of reparation. 
Official copies of the treaty were not to be made public 
in this country until after it had been sent to the Senate, 
although it was published in Bogota. From the publi- 
cation of the text in Paris, through the Colombian lega- 
tion, the following points appear to be the leading stipu- 
lations : 


1. The payment of $25,000,000 to Colombia as in- 
demnity within six months of the final exchange of rati- 
fications. 

2. The free passage of Colombian troops, stores, and 
warships through the Panama Canal. 

3. The recognition by Colombia of Panama as an in- 
dependent nation, which shall terminate on the Pacific 
Ocean at points equidistant between Cocalito and Ardita. 

4. The securing by the United States of the sending 
by Panama of an agent to negotiate with Colombia a 
treaty of peace and friendship, including an agreement 
regarding the pecuniary liability of the two countries. 


The first article of the treaty says: 


Colombian 
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“The Government of the United States, desiring to 
put an end to all disputes and differences with the Re- 
public of Colombia occasioned by events which have 
brought about the present situation in the Isthmus of 
Panama, in its name and in the name of the people of 
the United States expresses sincere regret for anything 
that may have interrupted or altered the relations of 
cordial friendship existing long between the two na- 
tions.” 

“Colombia, in her name and in the name of the people 
of Colombia, accepts this declaration in the full assur- 
ance that in this way will disappear all obstacles to the 
restoration of complete harmony between the two coun- 
tries.” 

The Senate ought at once to ratify this treaty and 
clear the air so that the nation can regain her prestige 
and standing among the Latin-American countries, 
whose distrust of her purposes has been aroused by the 
delay and quibbling. The question involved is not a 
mere national one of paying for the Canal Zone—it has 
become a larger question, growing out of our unjust 
dealings in the past and the imperative need for us to 
act generously to make up for the injustice done. 





There has been established at The 
Hague within the past few months an 
Academy of International Law. It is 
to be housed in the Palace of Peace, and will in all prob- 
ability open its sessions in August and continue for 
two months. It is to be a sort of summer school of 
graduate study for those who are already versed to some 
extent in international law. The money to carry on the 
academy will come from several sources; the Carnegie 
Foundation is to furnish a subsidy, while the late Dr. 
Asser set aside for this purpose a portion of the Nobel 
prize money which he received in 1911. In January 
Dr. James Brown Scott, director of the International 
Law Division of the Carnegie Foundation, attended the 
meeting at which the academy was created and the rules 
for its government were prepared. The chairman of 
the executive committee will be Mr. A. P. C. Van Karne- 
beek. The committee of management consists of Mr. 
Rolin, chairman; Mr. Louis Renault, of France; Mr. 
Hagerup, of Norway; Mr. Vesnitch, of Servia, and Mr. 
Harburger, of Munich, Bavaria. 


Academy of 
international 
Law. 





There is no movement more cosmo- 
politan than the peace movement. It 
is confined to no section. The execu- 
tive director of the American Peace Society has just re- 
turned from a somewhat extended trip through a num- 
ber of our Southern States. He spoke before the State 
Teachers’ Association at Shreveport, Louisiana, and the 
Louisiana Branch of the American School Peace League, 
April 16. He also addressed the Rotary Club at their 


The South 
and War. 
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luncheon that day—a club composed of the leading busi- 
ness men of Shreveport. Mr. Call spoke before the 
Forum at Lafayette, April 19, and addressed the New 
Orleans Educational Association, April 20. He ad- 
dressed a meeting at Atlanta, April 24, and spoke with 
President Theodore E. Burton before a large audience 
in Norfolk, Va., April 26. Mr. Call also held ex- 
tended conferences with such persons as President 
Sharp, of Tulane University, New Orleans; Mrs. Roydan 
Douglas, president of the Louisiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Secretary Trezevant, of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce, and many others. The 
position of the American Peace Society on the great 
problem of international war was everywhere enthu- 
siastically supported. There is no desire among the 
great mass of the people of our South for a war with 
Mexico or any other nation. In spite of the agitation 
of certain newspapers, the notion of war is not at ail 
popular with the busy, hopeful, forward-looking people 
of our Southern States. They are keenly alive to build- 
ing up their States, their schools, their rapidly growing 
business interests; but they find no attraction in war. 





Dangers of 
National 
Defense. 


The organization in Washington in 
February of a National Defense League 
marks another step in the attempt to 
militarize this country. In order to mask somewhat its 
real purpose the League pretends to be working in the 
interest of peace. In the constitution the object is 
stated thus: “This League abhors war and believes in 
universal peace, but it firmly believes that preparation 
for war is the best guarantee of peace.” On the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are Representative Kahn of Califor- 
nia, Representative Broussard of Louisiana, Representa- 
tive Roberts of Massachusetts, James H. Blount, and 
Winfield Jones. Active measures are being taken to add 
to-the directorate from each State of the Union until it 
shall number over one thousand prominent citizens, and 
the Governors of the States have been asked to name 
suitable persons to serve the League as directors. In a 
recent issue of the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
the statement is made that the League is preparing to 
take up a “nation-wide campaign with all commercial 
organizations, and to urge business men to take a greater 
interest in their local National Guard organizations.” 
Through the influence of leading members the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and the Board of Trade is 
expected soon to follow suit. 

The Board of Directors of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York has authorized its President to create a 
Committee on the National Guard and Naval Militia to 
co-operate with a like committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York.; Recruiting has 
become so difficult of recent years, it is confessed, that 
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employers are being urged to encourage young men in 
their employ to enlist. 

The League is pushing the passage of the army bill, 
in which has been incorporated the measure proposed 
by Representative Kahn concerning the distribution of 
rifles and ammunition to civilian clubs and schools, 
The Star goes on to say that “the League and War De- 
partment officials believe that a law of this kind will 
greatly stimulate rifle practice among school boys and 
civilians, and will do much toward obtaining a force of 
two or three hundred thousand American riflemen who 
would be well trained in shooting and the backbone of a 
volunteer army in event of another war.” 

‘These facts should help to convince the peace forces 
of the unwonted increase of activity on the part of the 
naval and military promoters. They are leaving no 
stone unturned at the present time to establish and 
strengthen the position of the war party in the nation. 
To work for peace and prepare for war may sound fairly 
harmless on the face of it, but upon analysis it proves 
to be a most dangerous doctrine. “Can two walk to: 


gether except they be agreed?” Peace and war are for- 
ever and always opposed to each other, and if we are 
to have peace we must prepare for peace and not for war. 





Medical Men 
and Peace. 


The members of the medical profes- 
sion are giving more and more atten- 
tion to the question of the abolition of 
war through their interest in the healing of the wounded 
and the prevention of bodily mutilation and suffering. 
For some years there has been an International Medical 
Association for Aiding in the Suppression of War. It 
has recently held its annual meeting in Paris, under the 
presidency of its founder, Dr. J. A. Riviére. The Ga- 
zette Medicale de Paris gives an interesting account of 
the meeting, and through its editor, Dr. L. Graux, often 
lends its columns to the support of the cause. Dr. 
Riviére, in his opening address, called attention to a 
duty which the Hague Tribunal should perform, namely, 
“the prohibition of certain murderous weapons of war, 
which the nations today in a refinement of cruelty make 
use of; also the control of the manufacture of all 
weapons of destruction.” At the annual meeting a 
dozen or more prominent physicians were named as dele- 
gates to the coming Twenty-first Universal Peace Con- 
gress. The Association receives a small annual subven- 
tion from the Berne Peace Bureau, but most of its ex- 
penses have been met by the personal generosity of Dr. 
Riviére. The rosette of officer of the Legion of Honor 
has been lately conferred upon Dr. Riviére in recognition 
of his attainments in medical science. He was one of 
the speakers at the banquet given in Paris on February 
22 in honor of the two Nobel prize winners, Dr. Charles 
Richet and Mr. Henri La Fontaine. 
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At the Fourth International Congress of the Interna- 
tional Surgical Association, held in New York beginning 
April 13, a strong plea for the lessening of the horrors 
of war was made by the President of the Congress, Dr. 
A. Depage, of Brussels. He said that the members of 
the Congress reserved their deepest admiration for “those 
who work to assure universal peace.” The horrors of 
the modern battlefield after the shrapnel had done its 
deadly work were enlarged upon, and Dr. Depage de- 
clared that its use should be abolished as had that of 
explosive bullets. He said: 


“Belgium asserts her pacific tendencies by her political 
neutrality and by her industries, which can only prosper 
in times of peace. Mighty America disposes otherwise ; 
she favors the treaties by arbitration, which are the tri- 
umph of right over might ; she organizes her universities 
and her scientific institutions, which assure more and 
more the victory of intellect over force and chance. 

“The International Surgical Society in quitting the 
neutral soil of Belgium and in choosing New York as 
the seat of this meeting shows the high esteem in which 
it holds our American colleagues, and at the same time 
the confidence it feels in the final triumph of the ideas 
of peace and civilization that the United States per- 
sonifies throughout the whole world. 

“We surgeons necessarily represent by our profession 
itself a mute and constant protest against the evils of 
war by organizing help for the wounded and working 
during the periods of peace to anticipate all the horrors 
of the battlefield, so as to be ready and waiting with our 
help. We impress upon all that war is the greatest of 
scourges.” 





eng It has been arranged to hold a peace 
eace f th s thi 
cadeienk congress 0 e churches this summer, 


and it seems quite certain now that it 
will be held in Berne. The evangelical churches of 
Switzerland have sent out invitations for such a meet- 
ing, and a general response has been made to their ap- 
peal. The purpose of the congress is to crystallize the 
sentiment of the churches against war, to devise methods 
by which their influence may be brought to bear on the 
governments, and the like. The congress will be heid 
under the auspices of the Church Peace Union, which 
will finance it; but it is really the outcome of a move- 
ment set on foot by the English and German church 
peace leagues some time before the Carnegie Church 
Foundation was established. Representatives of all re- 
ligions,, including those of Asia, have been invited to 
participate in the congress. 





The Administration Bill to repeal the exemption 
clause in the Panama Canal Act was reported to the 
Senate on April 30 from the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, with this amendment: 

“Provided, That neither the passage of this act nor 
anything therein contained shall be construed or held 
as waiving, impairing, or affecting any treaty or other 
rights possessed by the United States.” 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


The Secretary of the Minnesota Peace Society, W. D. 
R. MacLeod, reports the organization of a Section So- 
ciety at St. Paul on March 29. The following officers 
were elected: President, Rev. C. W. Barnes; Vice-Presi- 
dent, B. O. Adler; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Magdalen 
Kasmirski. At the meeting where the organization was 
accomplished Hon. 8. G. Iverson presided and made a 
stimulating address. After the meeting the Executive 
Committee met, and planned for a public meeting to be 
held on April 10 in the City Hall, to be addressed by 
Norman Angell. Mr. Angell also spoke before the 
Current Topic and Commercial clubs of St. Paul on 
April 11. 


Edwin D. Mead has spent two weeks in April in the 
Middle West, speaking many times in Ohio.and Indiana 
and having most successful meetings. At the Ohio State 
University over a thousand students came out to hear 
him, and everywhere he was cordially received and was 
able to accomplish much good. In Cleveland he spoke 
under the auspices of the Cleveland Peace Society and 
to the students of Western Reserve University. At Chi- 
cago he held conferences with Mr. Beals, Mr. Lochner, 
and other leaders of the work there. At Indianapolis 
he met with the officers of the new Indiana Peace So- 
ciety, and discussed with them the plans for their future 
campaign. 

That the churches are gradually awakening to their 
duty and privilege to promote the cause of international 
peace is becoming more and more evident. The Buffalo 
Peace Society, for example, has a church committee to 
arouse the churches of that city to the importance of its 
work. At the annual meeting of the Associated Church 
Committees, held March 24, five of the nine denomina- 
tions already associated with the society were well rep- 
resented. Mrs. Frank F. Williams gave a report of 
the encouraging work done in the churches. The Buf- 
falo society feels that its endeavor to enlist co-operation 
of the churches in the peace movement has been well 
worth while. 

The Buffalo plan is that each church shall officially en- 
roll itself as an associated member of the Peace and Arbi- 
tration Society of Buffalo, and that each church appoint 
a committee of five or more whose duty it is to work 
through the various church organizations in the inter- 
est of the peace movement. This is done by promoting 
the discussion of peace topics in the church clubs and 
societies ; by keeping the church members informed of 
the progress of the peace movement in general ; by help- 
ing in such other ways as may be suggested by the com- 
mittees or by the Peace Society to secure throughout 
the world peace through justice founded on Christian 
principles. 

From the report of the committee, signed, among 
others, by Mrs. Frank F. Williams and Frank S. Fos- 
dick, we quote the following: 

“Thirty churches are now enrolled, and our peace society 
has felt their great moral support and the splendid help of 
their appointed committees. A number of churches are still 


discussing the question of affiliation, and this very discus- 
sion is in itself of wonderful educational value. With the 


Presbyterian, ‘Episcopalian, Unitarian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Church of the Disciples, Jewish, Universalist, and Christian 
Scientist churches having by action of their governing 
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bodies established the fact that there is no objection to their 
associating themselves with the peace society, our work can 
now progress more rapidly. We look forward to a city in 
which there will soon be a union of all the churches for 
peace. Shall we not make this an accomplished fact and a 
part of Buffalo’s celebration of the hundred years of peace? 
Further, cannot this church plan be also the basis of a union 
for the churches of America? . In cities where there 
are no peace societies the church committees might meet to- 
gether for mutual helpfulness, and that, in itself, would 
constitute a peace society. Thus we have a basis of a union 
of all communions, and also a peace society in all the cities 
of the country. This will be a great standing army of be- 
lievers in practical Christianity, steadily educating its mem- 
bers to work for the abolition of war. When the 
hour of need in our movement comes this organized public 
opinion will be such a powerful force that it will overcome 
all opposition and the united church lead in the establish- 
ment of a court of nations. Can there be a more glorious 
work for the churches of the world?” 


The Buffalo Peace Society has been working to secure 
the celebration of the centenary of peace in their city 
along lines which shall be of lasting benefit to the gen- 
eral peace movement. A committee of one thousand 
has been named, embracing the most prominent citizens 
of Buffalo, and a pamphlet has been issued giving the 
names of the committee and presenting an argument 
for the right kind of a celebration. The title of the 
pamphlet is “Hunger by Taxation,” a phrase quoted 
from Sir Edward Grey, who said that this was what 
threatened the world as a result of the enormous cost 
of battleships and armament. 


The invitations for the Twentieth Annual Lake Mo- 
honk Conference on International Arbitration, to be 
held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., May 27 to 29, have been 
issued by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley. Three main 
topics of discussion have been arranged—the Third 
Hague Conference, the promotion of internationality, 
and treaties. Hon. John Bassett Moore is to be the 
presiding officer. 


A new peace society has been organized during the 
past year at Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
known as the International Peace Society. 


Beginning with the April issue, the journal of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association, Con- 
cord, appears in new and enlarged form. The services 
of Mr. George H. Perris have been secured as editor, 
and prominent men, such as John A. Hobson, F. W. 
Hirst, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Israel] Zangwill, and others 
have promised to support him with contributions. The 
management of the association feels that there is need 
of a larger stream of continuous information, an ample 
platform for the discussion of the problems of interna- 
tional life, and the exchange of good counsel, and to 
this end they have undertaken the development and im- 
provement of their monthly organ. 


The Pacific Coast Director, Robert C. Root, is having 
many appointments to speak before women’s clubs. 
Several of his lectures have been arranged by the chair- 
man of the peace department of the federated women’s 
clubs for the Los Angeles district. He reports securing 
a number of members for the society from these club 
meetings. 


Miss Jane Addams and Mrs. Hiram W. Thomas have 
been chosen by the Chicago Peace Society to represent 
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the cause in the Congress of Woman’s Achievements and 
Exposition of Science, Art, and Commerce, to be held in 
Chicago at the Coliseum, June 13 to 20. 


The secretary of the Canadian Peace and Arbitration 
Society, Mr. S. W. Michener, of Lambton Mills, Onta- 
rio, made an earnest effort at the public-school section 
of the Ontario Educational Association, which met last 
month, to secure the passage of a motion to abolish 
military training. His motion was lost by a large ma- 
jority, but he succeeded in arousing much discussion 
and thought on the subject. Mr. Michener said that 
he opposed military training because it inculcated the 
military spirit, made class distinctions, took time from 
school work, and did not develop those most in need of 
physical development. In supporting the motion, an- 
other teacher remarked that there was altogether too 
much military spirit in Canada already, and that the 
money that was being spent on amateur soldiery in the 
schools was needed for school equipment. In an edi- 
torial a leading Canadian journal remarks: “The tend- 
ency to make the schools a happy hunting-ground for 
military faddists is one that ought not to be encour- 
aged. As to the alleged influence of military 
training in helping schoo] discipline, it would be well 
to have a large body of evidence. The notion that a 
boy’s nature can be transformed by a few hours of mili- 
tary drill is a militarist superstition.” 


Brief?’Peace Notes. 


. .. The Dr. Thomas’ World Peace Prize Contest, es- 
tablished by Mrs. Hiram W. Thomas in memory of her 
husband, was held the 24th of February at Alfred Uni- 
versity, Alfred. N. Y., Mr. Aaron Conn taking the first 
prize on the “Ethics of Peace,” and Mr. Robert Greene 
the second prize on the “Brotherhood of Man.” There 
is a deep and growing interest in the subject among the 
student body, and the auditorium is always packed to 
the door on these occasions. One condition imposed is 
that each oration must appear in print in a local paper 
or magazine after the contest. This makes the message 
far-reaching among the friends of the contestants. 





. . On May 4 the Quinquennium of the International 
Council of Women was held at Rome. The Peace De- 
partment was well represented on the program, and 
strong resolutions were presented on the protection of 
women in time of war and on international mediation. 
Mrs. May. Wright Sewall was in charge of the program 
and Mrs. Andrea Hofer-Proudfoot represented the Bar- 
oness Von Suttner. 


.. Mr. Theodore Marburg, former American Min- 
ister to Belgium, spoke in Rome in April before the 
Roman Commercial Association on “Improved Interna- 
tional Relations,” dwelling on the steady progress of the 
world toward a better understanding between the leading 
governments and peoples. His address was followed by 
one on international law by Prince di Cassano. Mr. 
Marburg was the founder and former President of the 
Maryland Society. 


Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, president of the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and a 
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vice-president of the American Peace Society for six- 
teen years, died on the 6th of April. Following Miss 
Frances E. Willard as president of the union in 1898, 
Mrs. Stevens has proved herself a worthy and capable 
successor. She possessed unusual energy, vision, and 
executive ability, and has done very much to advance 
the temperance cause in this country by her enthusi- 
astic leadership. 


... Mr. Norman Angell spoke at the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco recently, as well as before the 
students of Leland Stanford University. He dealt with 
the subject of the “Concern of the Pacific Coast in Eu- 
ropean Armaments,” touching on the Mexican situation 
and the apprehension of a Japanese invasion of Cali- 
fornia. He advocated a policy of non-intercourse, en- 
forced by an agreement of the larger nations, as the 
only sensible and economical way of dealing with the 
Mexican question. He declared that an invasion by 
Japan is an absolute physical impossibility. 


Dr. Edward B. Krehbiel has been making stren- 
uous efforts to get the State of California to take offi- 
cial part in the celebration of the Peace Centenary next 
year. Fora long time it was feared that a State com- 
mittee would not be appointed, but at last Governor 
Johnson has named five men to serve: David Starr 
Jordan, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, J. A. B. Sherer, 
Bishop E. A. Hughes, and Bishop Thomas J. Conaty. 
Dr. Krehbiel has been endeavoring to stir up local en- 
thusiasm enough to have local celebrations, and now 
that the State has takea action it will be much easier 
to arouse interest. The Californians have been afraid 
that the celebration would interfere with the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and are inclined not to sympathize 
with the project because of the tolls dispute and be- 
cause Great Britain had declined to take part in their 
exposition. 


‘ A notable ceremony took place at the Palace of 
Peace at The Hague on April 15, when a bust of the 
late William T. Stead was unveiled. The address of 
unveiling was made by Jonkheer Van Dachme Van 
Vraick, and among the other speakers were United 
States Minister Van Dyke, Lord Weardale, and Dr. 
Charles Richet, besides John Stead, son of Mr. Stead. 
Mr. Stead’s favorite hymns were sung during the cere- 
mony—“Nearer, My God, to Thee” and “Begone, Unbe- 
lief.” The bust is one of the finest that has been pre- 
sented to the Palace of Peace, and is the work of a 
Dutch sculptor, J. Jeltsema. 


... Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, of Boston, spoke be- 
fore the Boston Latin School on April 13 on the sinful- 
ness and waste of war and the necessity of the younger 
generation taking a keen interest in the cause of peace. 
There was an audience of 750 boys present, who took a 
deep interest in all that was said. Mr. Dole then read 
to them selections from his symphonic poem, “The 
Building of the Organ,” published by him under the 
title of “Peace and Progress,” and on the list of Mof- 
fat, Yard & Company, of New York. The poem was 
written as a libretto for music. It consists of a pro- 


logue in ten songs, four movements in symphonic form, 
and finally depicts the end of a great war for freedom 
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and the inauguration of an era of universal peace, end- 
ing with a picture of the blessings of peace. The vol- 
ume contains also a poem entitled “Onward,” read be- 
fore the Tufts College Phi Beta Kappa Society last 
June. This poem shows the march of progress to the 
ideal future when war shal] end. Mr. Dole is a well- 
known linguist and author, and has written many 
poems of worth and beauty. His translations from the 
Russian, Polish, Swedish, Danish and other European 
languages have made him a devoted internationalist. 


Sir Edward Morris, Prime Minister of New- 
foundland, was in this country in March making final 
arrangements about the settlement of the Newfound- 
land fisheries question between this country and Great 
Britain, which will probably come before the Hague 
Tribunal next year. The dispute was adjudicated in 
1910 through the efforts of Hon. Elihu Root, Ambassa- 
dor Bryce, and Sir Edward Grey, and the question now 
is one of the claims growing out of alleged illegal seiz- 
ure of American fishermen and the like. About 
$200,000 are involved. 


... The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of International Law was held in Washington, 
D. C., on the 22d of April, and was in session four days. 
Three main subjects were considered on the program— 
the Monroe Doctrine, the Teaching of International 
Law in the Educational Institutions of the United 
States, and the Codification of International Law. Dr. 
James Brown Scott was chairman of the committee of 
arrangements. Among the speakers were Charles Fran- 
eis Adams, Hon. John W. Foster, Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, Prof. William I. Hull, and Prof. Hiram Bing- 
ham. 


Two student congresses are now being planned 
to meet in South America. At Santiago, Chile, the 
Fourth International Congress of American Students 
will occur September 10 to 20 of this year, while the 
Ninth International Congress of Students will be held 
in 1915 at Montevideo, Uruguay. The Pan-American 
Union, Washington, D. C., can furnish information con- 
cerning the progress of the plans for these assemblies. 


Judge Thomas Burke, of Seattle, Washington, 
a vice-president of the American Peace Society, has 
been appointed chairman of the local committee to cele- 
brate the hundred years of peace. They plan to hold 
an official celebration at Olympia, in February, 1915; to 
hold exercises in the public schools on the 17th or 18th 
of February; to ask ministers to preach peace sermons 
on the Sunday nearest that date, and to co-operate with 
the national and State committees in providing a suit- 
able memorial on the border between Washington and 
British Columbia. The committee has suggested a 
memorial arch to be located at the end of the Pacific 
highway on the border. 


: On March 26 there was held at Brussels a meet- 
ing of the permanent committee of the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce to make final ar- 
rangements for the program of the congress which 
occurs in Paris in June. This congress meets bien- 
nially, and is proving an effective agent for the devel- 
opment of internationalism among business men and 
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organizations. The hope is expressed that a perma- 
nent bureau may soon be established in Europe to carry 
on the work during the intervals between meetings. 


In the monthly letter of a Pittsburgh, Pa., bank 
there is an interesting discussion of military expendi- 
tures, to which Mr. George E. Roberts, Director of the 
Mint, calls attention. It shows how much headway the 
economic argument is making among business men. 
After speaking of some of the loans in prospect by Eu- 
ropean governments, the letter says: 

‘*Both France and Germany have engaged to spend im- 
mense sums for extraordinary addition’ to ‘national defense,’ 
as an outcome of developments early last year in connection 
with the Balkan war. It will be recalled that the German 
government imposed a special tax upon wealth and 
this was followed by a burst of military fervor on the part of 
France, during which the French people voted an increase in 
the term of enforced service in the army, and for additional 
forts and armaments. The result is that the Finance Minis- 
ter has proposed a law imposing a new tax upon wealth (not 
income) in order to meet the increased cost of militarism.’’ 


The letter continues by quoting from Col. Samuel H. 
Church, of the Pennsylvania System, and tabulates fig- 
ures on the cost of war preparation in the ten principal 
nations, collected by Colonel Church. To his inquiry 
of Frenchmen concerning the reason for high prices 
abroad, they replied, without hesitation, “that the rise 
in prices, not only in Paris, but throughout Europe, 
was due to the extra war taxes prevailing everywhere. 
For example, every soul in the population of France, 
young and old, and both sexes included, is required to 
pay on the average $7 a year for the maintenance of 
the army and navy, and this does not include pensions.” 
Tn conclusion, it is stated that ‘ 

‘Altogether apart from the ethical side of the question, it 
must be obvious to all thinking persons that such huge 
burdens impair the economic efficiency of nations; and, if 


effect is carefully traced back to cause, will be found largely 
responsible for the social unrest in Europe.’’ 


‘ On April 3 and 4 the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science held an important national 
conference in Philadelphia, in which the Mexican situa- 
tion, the present status of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the relations between the United States and other coun- 
tries were the chief subjects under consideration. On 
the list of speakers were Prof. L. S. Rowe, Hon. James 
L. Slayden, W. Morgan Shuster, Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Prof. S. N. Patten, and Rear Admiral Chester. 


; The sub-executive committee of the American 
Peace Centenary Committtee, at a meeting April 16 in 
New York, made several important decisions involving 
the expenditure of over one million dollars. Three me- 
morial statues have been provided for—to President 
Lincoln, in London; Francis Parkman, in Ottawa, Can- 
ada, and Queen Victoria, in Washington, D. C. In con- 
nection with the memorial to Queen Victoria it is pro- 
posed to create an endowment fund of $200,000 to fur- 
ther the education and welfare of women all over the 
world. A fund was established to provide for the inter- 
change of visits of newspapermen of different countries. 
A memorial in the city of Ghent was also voted, and 
$10,000 for prizes for poems, essays, and hymns com- 
memorating the centenary of peace. The committee 
met again in April for the further development of its 
plans. 
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The Church Peace Union on April 20 announced 
the opening of a prize contest to ministers of any de- 
nomination for a monograph, of from 10,000 to 20,009 
words in length, on any phase of the subject of inter- 
national peace of a character adapted for world circula- 
tion, the amount of the prize to be $1,000. Prizes for 
essays on the same topic to be written by theological 
students are also offered, essays not to exceed 5,000 words 
in length. There are three prizes offered of $500, $300, 
and $200. To young men and women and Sunday 
School pupils, $3,000 in prizes are also offered for essays 
on peace. 


On April 2 Secretary Bryan appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to urge that arbi- 
tration treaties be drawn to run indefinitely, instead of 
being negotiated for periods of five years, as at present. 
In renewing the expired treaties the Secretary of State 
desires that they be put in force until one of the nations 
signing expresses the wish to have the treaty terminated. 
He said he wished the presumption to be in favor of 
continuing rather than of ending. 


... The obligatory treaty between Denmark and the 
United States, signed at Washington on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, was passed unanimously by both houses of the 
Danish Parliament and ratified by the King of Den- 
mark on March 7. Newspaper reports, stating that the 
treaty had failed of ratification by Denmark, were mis- 
leading, and Minister Brun hastened to correct the error, 
stating that the treaty was passed enthusiastically and 
that his country had always advocated unrestricted arbi- 
tration. . 


President Wilson has just named Oscar S. Straus as 
a member of the Permanent Hague Tribunal for a term 
of six years. Mr. Straus was appointed to this position 
by Mr. Roosevelt in 1902, and again in 1908, and will 
thus enter on his third term as a member. He has not 
yet been called to sit for the trial of any case. Mr. 
Straus is a most able jurist and diplomat, and emi- 
nently worthy of the appointment. 





Field Department Notes. 
Central-West Department. 


During the past month Chicago pacifists have been 
glad to welcome the following well-known peace work- 
ers: Norman Angell, of London; Louis P. Lochner, 
secretary-elect of the Chicago Peace Society ; Prof. Man- 
ley O. Hudson, secretary of the Missouri Peace Soci- 
ety; Edwin D. Mead and Albert G. Bryant, of the 
World Peace Foundation, and Mr. K. S. Inui, general 
secretary of the Japanese Association of America. Mr. 
Mead delivered two addresses before the Parent-Teacher 
Association and pupils of the Parker High and Ele- 
mentary Schools on April 1. 

The retiring department director has delivered the 
following addresses: April 1, Parker High and Ele- 
mentary Schools; April 5, the Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
ter, Chicago; April 18, at the monthly meeting of the 
Imperial Order of the Daughters of the British Empire, 
in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago; April 18, at the 
annual Lexington Day banquet of the Illinois Chapter 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, He also 
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served as one of the judges in an oratorical contest at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, on April 3. 

On April 3 Mr. Lochner, the new local peace secre- 
tary, was elected secretary of the Chicago Committee 
on the Peace Centenary. 

The oratorical contest at Garrett Biblical Institute, 
on April 3, was held under the auspices of the John 
Richard Lindgren Peace Fund of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. President Abram W. Harris, of the university, 
presided. Five contestants participated, representing 
tive theological seminaries—Garrett, McCormick, Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, University of Chicago, and Chicago. 
The first prize of $75 was won by Fred W. Backemeyer, 
of the McCormick Theological Seminary; the second 
prize of $40 was awarded Paul Hartzell Krauss, of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
The judges were Justice Orrin N. Carter, Justice James 
S. Baume, and Charles E. Beals. All the orations were 
of unusual excellence. President Stuart, of Garrett In- 
stitute, has stated that three of the men who competed 
in the preliminary local contest at Garrett also were 
commencement speakers, and thus three radical peace 
messages were delivered at the commencement. 

Mr. Norman Angell’s visit in Chicago was all too 
brief. Arriving on April 6, he dined with Miss Addams 
at Hull House, and was guest of honor of the Chicago 
Peace Society at its luncheon and fourth annual meet- 
ing at noon of the following day, April 7. In the even- 
ing he addressed the Press Club of Chicago. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Chicago Peace So- 
ciety, which was held at the Hotel Sherman on April 7, 
was a successful and inspiring occasion. In the absence 


of President Goddard, Vice-President Skinner presided. 


The new secretary, Mr. Lochner, was present, with Mrs. 
Lochner, and the retiring secretary extended the right 
hand of fellowship and turned over the seal of the soci- 
ety to him. Mr. Lochner responded in a brief but ad- 
mirable address which captured the hearts of the mem- 
bers. Albert G. Bryant brought greetings from the 
World Peace Foundation. ‘The reports of the secretary, 
treasurer, and auditor having been printed and distrib- 
uted before the meeting, the reading of reports was dis- 
pensed with. Few changes in officers followed from the 
election. Edward M. Skinner felt obliged to lay down 

the office of vice-president, and Henry C. Morris was 
elected his successor. Mr. Skinner, however, remains 
on the executive committee. Hon. Ira Nelson Morris, 
Special Commissioner from the United States to Italy, 
was added to the executive committee, and Hon. J. M. 
Dickinson was elected an honorary vice-president. Mr. 
Angell’s address held the closest attention of a delighted 
audience. Thus the Chicago Peace Society entered 
upon its fifth year in a most happy and promising man- 
ner. 

On the 22d of April the Chicago peace office was 
moved from Room 1237 in the Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, 30 North La Salle street, to Rooms 622-3 in the 
same building. The new office is much more com- 
modious and cheerful. On the last day of April the 
retiring secretary turned over the office and the accounts 
to Mr. Lochner with every bill paid and a balance in 
the treasury. Mr. Beals, with his family, then left for 
New England, to make their home in Stoughton, Mass. 
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New England Department. 


On Thursday evening, April 16, the first annual In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical Contest under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society was held at Jordan 
Hall, Boston. The first prize of $100 was won by Mr. 
Leo M. Murray, of Boston College, and the second prize 
of $75 was won by Mr. Wilfred F. Kelley, of Tufts Col- 
lege. The other contestants were: Irving B. Lincoln, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, 
and Mr. Merritt Y. Hughes, of Boston University. The 
winner of the first prize, Mr. Murray, will go to New 
York on May 1 to compete in the North Atlantic Group 
Contest, where contestants for the final contest at Lake 
Mohonk are chosen. 

In preparation for the State Convention in Spring- 
field, May 4 and 5, the office of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society has sent invitations and programs to mem- 
bers of the society, a thousand ministers, presidents of 
boards of trade, Women’s Christian Temperance Unions, 
labor organizations, women’s clubs, and granges. There 
has been much newspaper publicity and interest in the 
convention, and it will doubtless be the means of arous- 
ing a deep and widespread enthusiasm in the great 
movement for peace and arbitration in Massachusetts. 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall and Hon. Joseph Walker will 
be the principal speakers at the mass meeting on Mon- 
day night. 

During the month Mrs. Mead has been active in 
speaking before chapters of the Daughters of the Amer- 
can Revolution and other associations. Dr. Tryon has 
given lectures in Brockton, Portsmouth, N. H., and in 
Boston. 

Mr. James E. Campion, of Boston, has written and 
published a world peace song. “Let Arbitration be our 
Song and Justice be our Plea” is the keynote. The 
music is on sale at the office of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society. 

To emphasize the sentiment of the peace societies in 
New England, Dr. Tryon, as director of the New Eng- 
land Department of the American Peace Society, sent a 
telegram to President Wilson expressing sincere ap- 
proval of the attitude of the President on the Panama 
tolls question. Dr. Tryon also voiced the strong feeling 
of the peace societies by sending telegrams to the Presi- 
dent and Congressmen, and by press articles, on the 
lamentable situation in Mexican affairs. By authority 
of the executive committee of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, he sent to the President, the Department of 
State, and to Senator Lodge the following telegram : 


“The Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society hopes that mediation, now offered and accepted, will 
result in averting actual war and will ensure restoration 
of friendly relations with Mexico.” 


The Rhode Island Peace Society was reorganized on 
April 3 under the name of “The Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations Peace Society.” The new constitu- 
tion which had been prepared by the reorganization com- 
mittee was presented by Dr. James L. Tryon, director 
of the New England Department of the American Peace 
Society, through whose energetic efforts, in co-operation 
with President Sisson and Hon. Frederick H. Jackson, 
the reorganization of the society was effected. The offi- 
cers were chosen as follows: President, Charles Sisson ; 
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secretary, Frederick H. Jackson; recording secretary, 
Robert P. Gifford; treasurer, Willis H. White, and a 
list of sixty-four distinguished men and women of Rhode 
Island as vice-presidents. The new society will be a 
part of the American Peace Society, and hopes to d» 
active work in the cause of peace. 


Department of New York and New Jersey. 


The director of this department, Dr. Samuel T. Dut- 
ton, has spent several days during April in field work 
in the State of New York. He was able to accomplish 
the organization in Auburn of a society, with Hon. Wil- 
liam Collier, former Minister to Spain, as president; 
Thomas M. Osborn, vice-president, and W. S. Ewell, 
secretary. In Syracuse a beginning was made by organ- 
izing a committee, with Rev. Michael Clune as chairman, 
and it is hoped soon to have there a strong society, with 
Hon. Horace White, former governor of the State, as 
president. Dr. Dutton spoke, on April 14, at Pough- 
keepsie, at a meeting of the Poughkeepsie Peace Society, 
of which Prof. J. C. Bracq is president and Edward F. 
Carey secretary. Other speakers at this meeting were 
Rabbi Wise and Madame Grouitch, of Servia. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


The Georgia Peace Society held a meeting in the 
Piedmont Hotel, April 24. Rev. John E. White, D. D., 
presided, and introduced Arthur D. Call, of Washington, 
who delivered an able address on the futility and folly 
of war. At the close of the address the following reso- 
lutions, introduced by J. J. Hall, were unanimously 


passed : 
THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 


The Georgia Peace Society expresses its fullest confidence 
in the present administration of the United States, and 
assures the President and his Cabinet of its faith and hope 
that they may yet solve the present distressing problem 
facing us in Mexico without recourse to the horrors of in- 
ternational war. 

PEACE Day. 


We believe that the unfortunate situation in our sister 
nation to the south makes an unquestioned appeal to the 
friends of peace to observe with special emphasis the 
fifteenth anniversary of the opening of the First Hague 
Conference, on the 18th of May, 1899. We call upon the 
churches, schools, women’s clubs, and kindred organizations 
of the State of Georgia to observe with appropriate exer- 
cises the anniversary of this most important internationa) 
event. 


Dr. J. J. Hall was elected representative director 
from the Georgia Peace Society, and will attend the 
annual meeting at Washington. The visit of the execu- 
tive director, Arthur D. Call, has been greatly appre- 
ciated. 





“Tf it is true that international obligations, the inter- 
dependence of finance and commerce, are all so intricate 
that an injury done to one great nation reacts on all the 
markets and nations, so that it is not worth the while 
of any great civilized people to fight a successful war 
against a civilized neighbor, surely public opinion about 
the efficacy of war must in the long run undergo a 
change. When men realize that a conquered enemy 
means a ruined customer, and that a ruined customer 
means a dead loss to the conqueror, will they desire 
conquest ?’?—Viseount EsHer (at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
March, 1914). 
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The Statue of Peace. 
By Katrina Trask 


The Daughter of Tradition—that fair Maid 

Called, falsely, by the splendid name of Peace— 
Still haunts the Land in marble and.in bronze; 

Her graceful garments fall in quiet folds, 

Enriched with leaves of laurel at the hem: 

Before the fevered eyes of baffled men, 

In the mad struggle of a frenzied world, 

She holds a futile olive-branch—and smiles: 

Her sweetly placid lips would seem to say, 

“Peace dwells apart, safe-sheltered from the storm.” 


O Sculptor of the Future, bring to us 

The larger mind, endowed with power to see 
Behind the veil the Vision of the Truth! 

The conscious marble waits your quickening hand! 
Show forth the true embodiment of Peace! 


Peace is no limp and pallid Negative! 

Peace is the living Positive of God! 

Her life abundant is unending work ; 

Her course is ceaseless movement to the stars! 


Make her a noble woman, brave to dare; 

In every line of figure and of face 

Chisel bold strokes of action and of strength ; 
Her mission is to master—not to yield; 

Her destined duty to wage constant war 

On Sin and Evil through the mortal years: 
Not with the ancient weapons of the world— 
But with the white flame of her valiant Soul! 


Carve on her dauntless lips a lofty scorn 

Of brutal practices employed by men 

Who stoop to bloodshed and to cruel fight, 

Like savage beasts that rend and tear their prey; 
Poise her proud head as one who would not bend 
To passing gusts of passion and revenge; 

Fashion her hands outstretched to help mankind; 
Create new harmonies where discords jar; 

Blow back her storm-tossed garments in the wind. 
She stays not for the sunshine—she goes forth 
Though tempests roar and threatening thunders roll; 
She knows no fear to die—no fear to live. 


Peace is a Spirit-Warrior! She strives 

With unseen forces, fiercer to subdue 

Than marshaled hosts equipped with armaments; 
And when she conquers ’tis immortal gain; 

Hers is no transient triumph of the hour; 

Her conquest is the victory supreme. 

The Victory of Spirit over flesh. 


Crown her, O Master, with the crown of crowns, 
And show her mighty in the might of God! 


(The above poem, by Mrs. Spencer Trask, has been in- 
spired by the proposed presentation by the United States of 
a statue of Peace to the Peace Palace at The Hague, now 
awaiting an appropriation by Congress and the choice of a 
sculptor.)—New York Times. 





Hon. Seth Low on the Repeal Bill. 


The following letter was sent by Hon. Seth Low to the 
Senate Committee on Interoceanic Canals when the repeal 
bill was under consideration : 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 

In 1909 I took part in the tercentenary celebration 
of the discovery of Lake Champlain. In connection 
with this celebration I had occasion to read more or less 
about this great discoverer. Among his other voyages 
he visited in the year 1600 or thereabouts the Isthmus 
of Panama. In his account of this voyage he urged the 
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construction of a canal across the isthmus. Thus, 300 
years ago, he anticipated the union of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans by the construction of such a canal. It 
makes me feel that the bold navigators of that epoch 
were not only courageous and adventurous men, but also 
that they were men with large vision. This is the back- 
ground against which I cannot help seeing the pending 
controversy in regard to canal tolls. I submit that, 
when our nation has realized so splendidly this century- 
old vision of uniting these two vast oceans, it is lament- 
able beyond words that the propriety of our first action 
in connection with the administration of the Isthmian 
Canal should be challenged from any quarter. 

A few years ago, when the work of construction was 
at its height, Sir Horace Plunkett said to me that if an 
American wanted to be proud of his country he should 
visit the isthmus and see the manner of work that was 
being done there by the Government of the United 
States. This I did, and the thrill of pride which I felt 
as I saw what was being done upon the isthmus I cannot 
exaggerate. I saw death itself held at bay in the tropics 
through the skill and efficiency of the American Army ; 
I saw a cosmopolitan body of men, drawn from almost 
every race on the globe, working together in the tropics 
not only contentedly, but with an “esprit de corps” which 
was itself inspiring; and I saw Nature herself yielding 
up a passageway for ships through the mountains at the 
command of man. I cannot contemplate without sorrow 
this pitiable controversy about the canal tolls when I as- 
sociate it with an achievement so unique and so fine. 


I have no especial competency for the interpretation ' 


of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. The recently published 
letter of Mr. Choate, who carried on the negotiations in 
London, would seem to me to be decisive as to the intent 
of the contracting parties, without regard to the conclu- 
sion that may be reached from the text of the treaty 
itself without such testimony. But let that pass. It is 
enough for me to know that public opinion in the 
United States is sharply divided on the question of our 
rights. When one President of the United States thinks 
that we have the right under the treaty to exempt our 
coastwise vessels from the payment of tolls, and his suc- 
cessor, in interpreting the same treaty, thinks that we 
have not, I submit that it is indefensible to insist un- 
necessarily upon a course of action which is challenged 
not only by the nation which made the treaty with us, 
but also by many competent authorities at home. There 
is a saying that “necessity knows no law;” and there is 
another saying that the just man is he “who sweareth 
to his own hurt and changeth not.” It is impossible to 
urge any argument of necessity for the exemption of our 
coastwise marine from the payment of canal tolls. In 
the judgment of multitudes at home, as well as of multi- 
tudes abroad, the action finally taken by the United 
States in this matter will determine whether, in the 
judgment of mankind, our country in this instance plays 
the part of a nation entitled to be called high-minded 
and just. 

It is conceded by Great Britain that the United 
States is entitled, if it wishes to do so, to subsidize its 
marine—not only its coastwise shipping, but also its sea- 
going vessels. Nothing in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
has anything to do with this question of policy. Ex- 
President Taft supports his interpretation of the treaty 
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by saying that the exemption of our coastwise ships 
from canal tolls is, in effect, a subsidy, and therefore 
legitimate. If this be so, why should we attempt to do, 
in an indirect way, and in a way held by so many ai 
home as well as abroad to be in violation of our treaty 
obligations, what we can perfectly do by a direct appro- 
priation without challenge from any quarter? Why 
should we make an international question out of the 
payment of subsidies—which in its very essence is a 
domestic question—which ought to be decided by our- 
selves alone? Such a procedure would seem to be as 
unwise as it is unnecessary. 

Consider, for a moment, the object of a subsidy. 
Subsidies are paid by nations for the purpose of sus- 
taining their own commerce in competition with the 
ships of other nations; but our coastwise marine is not 
in competition with any foreign ships. On the con- 
trary, it enjoys a protection more complete than the 
shipyards which build our ships or than any other man- 
ufactures, for it is absolutely protected from competi- 
tion of any kind from abroad. On what basis, then, is 
a subsidy to our coast marine to be justified? Is it 
fair to tax all the people of the United States a second 
time in order to make freight rates by sea between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts of our country lower 
than they might otherwise be if this traffic pays its 
share for the support of the Panama Canal? Have not 
the people of the United States as a whole, and all the 
transportation interests which compete with the coast- 
wise marine, been taxed already for the construction of 
the Panama Canal as much as it is fair that they should 
be taxed? And if it is good public policy to exempt 
our coastwise marine from paying its share for the 
maintenance of the canal, why not go further and re- 
lieve it also of all taxation for the construction of the 
canal? The truth is that upon its merits the policy of 
exempting our coastwise marine from payment of canal 
tolls is thoroughly indefensible. It is favoring one in- 
terest that already has a monopoly, and which needs no 
further favors, at the expense of all other interests in 
the United States. 

In my judgment, therefore, Mr. Chairman, the policy 
of exempting our coastwise shipping from the payment 
of canal tolls is as mistaken as it is questionable. Be- 
cause this policy is questioned on such weighty author- 
ity, both at home and abroad, it ought to be abandoned, 
and especially should it be abandoned when there is so 
little to be said in defense of the policy upon its merits. 
I share also very deeply the feeling so forcibly ex- 
pressed by Mr. Olney that, when the President of the 
United States, who is charged under the Constitution 
with responsibility for the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions, has pointed out that this policy is an embarrass- 
ment to him, that in itself, under all the conditions, is 
a good and adequate reason for the passage of the re- 
peal bill at this time. 


(Signed) 
April 21, 1914. 


Setu Low. 





“Righteousness exalteth a nation, and ‘peace on 
earth, good will toward men’ furnish the only founda- 
tions upon which can be built the lasting achievements 
of the human spirit.”—President WILson. 
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SWEDISH-NORWEGIAN PEACE MONUMENT. 


This monument is to be erected this year on the Swedish- 
Norwegian boundary to commemorate the hundred years of 
peace between the countries. Designed by Lars Lehming. 





The Philippines and Naval Reduction. 
By Lucia Ames Mead. 


For fifteen years nine million brown people have been 
under the domination of the United States. The Demo- 
cratic party, now in power at Washington, has definitely 
pledged itself in its platform to grant independence to 
these islands, and the Jones bill, which died in the last 
Congress, will probably reappear in some modified form. 
This proposed independence in 1921, and promised to 
secure adequate defense by neutralization guaranteed by 
the powers, so that fortification and navy would be need- 
less. 

No patriot and Christian can be indifferent to this 
matter, which affects our nation and the world as well as 
the Filipinos. The future not only of these eight mil- 
lions is at stake—the one million Mohammedans and 
pagans in the Sulu archipelago being a quite different 
problem—but the size of our navy and our influence as 
a peace power are to be profoundly affected by this de- 
cision. Because, as naval experts claim, the mainte- 
nance of our great navy is one-half due to necessity of 
guarding our island possessions, the Philippine prob- 
lem becomes of enormous importance in the whole 
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world’s problem of reduction of armaments. Our de- 
crease of naval force would powerfully affect that of 
Japan and France and some South American nations, 
all of which have been enlarged partly on account of 
our increase. 

Ten years ago the bitterness against anti-imperialism 
was in proportion to the mental fogginess regarding its 
real meaning. “Anti-imperialism means going against 
the government,” was the lucid reply of one Boston lady 
to my request for her understanding of the term! “The 
men I have met who have been interested in foreign 
missions were all expansionists,” said a distinguished 
clergyman, who, like most men in those days, con- 
founded expansion and imperialism, and thought our 
policy to be right. The religious press had articles on 
“our colonial policy.” The average man, knowing noth- 
ing about real conditions except what the censor at 
Manila permitted to go out, complacently settled the 
question by saying, “McKinley is a kind, Christian 
man; Ill trust him to do the right thing.” But the 
teaching of all history, alas, is that the blunders of 
amiable men have often been as disastrous to the world 
as the wickedness of the vicious. 

It is high time that the American people, with all the 
facts now available, bestir themselves to consider the 
significance of the situation and to ask what is their 
immediate duty, in spite of Representative Jones’s un- 
just aspersions. Granted that since we ceased killing 
the natives we have done enormous good in educating 
half a million children, in building roads and sewers, in 
transforming Manila and establishing a model printing 
press and hospital and prison; granted that such a mis- 
sionary hero as Major Finley has done as Governor a 
noble work among the Moros; that our civic government 
under Governor Forbes has been admirable and irre- 
proachable, and that no other power would have done as 
well as we, yet several other matters must be considered 
before a decision can be made. 

First, let us do some clear thinking and understand 
the terms we glibly use. A colony is very different from 
a mere possession. A colony is a body of people going 
out from a mother country and retaining filial relations 
with it, as in the case of Australia and New Zealand. 
The Outlook’s articles on “Colonial Policy” toward our 
distant aliens, whom few know or are interested in, have 
helped by their title to cloud the real situation. This is 
no mere quibble in words. Possessions are as different 
from colonies as indigent wards from one’s own chil- 
dren. Expansion refers to area, not to form of govern- 
ment. Anti-imperialism has nothing to do with anti- 
expansion. Our expansion by the Louisiana and Alaska 
purchases had no parallelism in our paying Spain $20,- 
000,000 in 1899 as a quitclaim for her properties in the 
islands. In the former case we bought practically empty 
land and guaranteed full rights of citizenship instantly 
to the few whites in the Louisiana territory. We could 
not buy 9,000,000 people in 1898. They were not cattle 
nor chattel slaves. If they were children, at least like 
children, they should be able to look forward to reaching 
some time their majority. 

Imperialism means the domination, however benevo- 
lent, of a strong people over a weak people, with no 
promise nor plan to incorporate them or grant them in- 
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dependence. That imperial position our government has 
never declared. It has never defined its position to the 
Philippines as it did to Cuba. The Filipinos have 
waited fourteen years to learn whether we shall take an 
imperialist position, and hope and labor and enterprise 
languish because we have refused to decide. 

In the winter of 1899, before a Nebraska soldier, fir- 
ing on a Filipino who deelined to halt, precipitated a 
three-years’ war, Senator Bacon offered a resolution to 
the effect that “we will not undertake to exercise per- 
manent dominion over the Philippine Islands,” and this 
was lost by one vote. This has been called “perhaps the 
most uniquely momentous roll-call in the parliamentary 
history of Christendom.” Had one vote been changed, 
we should have saved a war in which it took 120,000 
American troops and an ultimate expenditure of $300,- 
000,000 and three years’ time to crush out—not a desire 
for independence, but active opposition. 

Whether we were right or wrong in this is not now an 
academic question. It is a vital one, profoundly affect- 
ing our solution of the problem. The ethics of the 
gentleman must be the ethics of a self-respecting nation. 
If we through ignorance did a wrong and fresh informa- 
tion convinces us that it was a wrong we must act ac- 
cordingly. Sometimes wrong cannot be righted. We 
cannot bring to life the unknown thousands killed and 
the 190,000 natives who perished from disease and fam- 
ine incident to the war,* but we can do the justice of 
adopting a definite policy, repudiating the imperialist 
policy, and assuring independence as soon as a stable 
government is established. 

Judge Blount, a soldier in Cuba and later a soldier 
and then United States district judge for seven years in 


the Philippines, has published an exhaustive book of 650 
pages, dealing with the whole situation from 1898 until 
1912.t He writes of our “strangling of the legitimate 
aspirations of the natives,” in which he admits helping 


to do the strangling. “Thirteen years afterward,” he 
adds, “a thorough acquaintance with the Filipino’s side 
of the matter, derived from the information which has 
been gradually accumulated and published by our gov- 
ernment during that time, causes me to say, ‘Father, 
forgive me, for I knew not what I did.’” 

Few will read Judge Blount’s racily written but pon- 
derous volume; but the gist of it should be understood 
by that ninety-nine out of every hundred American citi- 
zens who imagine that the United States has been pay- 
ing for civil government and education in the Philip- 
pines and do not know that for that purpose we have 
never given them a cent, and who placidly ignore the 
keen endeavors of certain Americans to exploit the 
islands for their own selfish purposes. 

We have short memories, and a brief review of the 
fifteen years’ history since Admiral Dewey’s victory at 
Manila is needed to understand the elements of the Phil- 
ippine problem now before the American people for 
settlement. The Filipinos, like the Cubans, had been 
in rebellion for years, and Aguinaldo, the chief insur- 
gent, pending promised reforms by Spain, was on the 





*The losses on the American side were less than 5,000, 
including all who died by disease, drowning, and suicide. 
Less than 2,000 were killed in battle. 

+ The American Occupation of the Philippines, 1898-1912. 
ee H. Blount. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Asiatic coast in April, 1898, but returned at Admiral 
Dewey’s urging to co-operate with him in defeating the 
Spanish. This co-operation was most effective, for 
Aguinaldo was, as the commanding genera! said, “a nat- 
ural leader of men,” and his fighting on land was, ac- 
cording to Admiral Dewey, “saving our troops.” After 
the downfall of Spain, in which the natives took an im- 
portant share, they naturally assumed that we had come 
to help them to freedom as we did Cuba, and that their 
aid to us would be rewarded. Though no explicit prom- 
ises were given by our officers, they themselves seemed 
to expect this, and Admiral Dewey wrote to President 
McKinley, “In my opinion these people are superior in 
intelligence and more capable of self-government than 
the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races.” 
Judge Blount after experience with both strongly affirms 
this judgment. 

A Filipino government was formed, the first attempt 
in Asia at anything like a republican government was 
begun, and its assembly, according to John Barrett, 
Director of the Pan-American Union, who saw it in 
session, compared favorably with that of Japan. This 
government lasted until broken up in the winter of 1899 
by American guns. 

Whether influenced chiefly by a Methodist bishop, 
with visions of missionary propaganda, as it was said, 
or in the policy of philanthropy, President McKinley, 
with no conception of the universal desire there for in- 
dependence, and depending for information on a general 
who never left his office in Manila, instructed our dele- 
gates at Paris to demand our complete sovereignty over 
the islands. General Merritt had said, “The natives 
could not resist 5,000 troops,” but it proved that they 
did resist 120,000. Had the President not assumed that 
only 1 per cent were eager for independence instead of 
99 per cent, as subsequently proved, surely so good a 
man could never have made such tragic blunders. 

The first gun was fired from Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1898, before the ratification of the Paris treaty 
with Spain, when President McKinley, on his own re- 
sponsibility, demanded complete sovereignty; and Gen- 
eral Otis, knowing that this meant war, ventured to 
expurgate the President’s message. Even then, had 
Senator Bacon’s resolution in January, 1899, to declare 
for the ultimate independence of the islands not been 
lost by one single vote, all would have been saved. 

When war broke out, men of whatever dialect or tribe 
as one man fought Americans as they had Spaniards. 
One common purpose welded them together and their 
leader had their loyalty. The wretched story of those 
tragic days, when the censor at Manila prevented the 
truth being known, when in order to secure a semblance 
of victory before McKinley’s second election public offi- 
cers used wild rhetoric, imagination, and sophistry, can 
only be realized by one who will take the trouble to read 
the mass of documentary evidence now available. It is 
well here to recall the protest—finally got through by 
letter by way of Hong Kong—made by a band of news- 
paper correspondents against the censorship. “My in- 
structions,” said General Otis to them, “are to let noth- 
ing go that can hurt the administration.” 

The puzzled American people, without much oppor- 
tunity to fairly consider the issues, were led to commit 
a sin, in consequence of which they stepped down from 
that splendid moral pre-eminence whereon they had 
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hitherto stood. Then began the South American sus- 
picion of our future intentions in dealing with weaker 
peoples, and then was given the impetus to that awful 
increase of militarism and armaments which is making 
us spend today in time of peace as much as we then 
spent in war. 

Of course, the little brown men used guerrilla warfare 
and deceit and cruelty, but so did we. The records of 
American soldiers torturing prisoners by the water cure 
to secure evidence against their comrades, of General 
Funston’s deceit in capturing Aguinaldo, leave not much 
to choose between them. 

President Taft, made Civil Governor in 1901, with 
all the kindliness of his great heart, did all that mortal 
man could do to a people who wanted, not kindness, but 
justice and independence. In the interests of politics 
the true situation was obscured. The generals knew 
that war had by no means ended when civil government 
was re-established ; but Governor Taft in Manila never 
knew it, and sincerely thought he was telling the truth 
in reporting that “a great majority of the people” were 
willing to accept our sovereignty, while the general in 
the field was simultaneously reporting the “united and 
apparently spontaneous action of several millions of 
people” against us. We salved our conscience by calling 
these men “insurgents,” as if those who had never owed 
us allegiance would be held as breaking faith and being 
rebels. 

After we had crushed out the possibility of resistance, 
after the consequent famine and cholera and the ravages 
of the “rinder-pest” were past and schools and roads and 
sanitation were introduced, there is a pleasanter chapter 
to read. On this we fondly dwell, and declare that no 
other nation ever did or would do what we have done. 
True, possibly; but all these benefits were paid for out 
of the island revenues; not one cent, as has been said, 
does the United States pay for schools and civil govern- 
ment. These islands, according to Judge Blount, have 
been mulcted of $4,000,000 in rebates of export duties 
which the tariff law permitted the hemp trust to take. 

Americans today know little and care less about the 
exploitation of the Filipinos by sugar and tobacco in- 
terests and about Filipino aspirations. That is the 
chief reason why we shall never do our duty to them 
until we promise them the independence for which they 
are as well fitted as some other peoples of the earth with 
whom we do not meddle. Granted that, like China, they 
need to engage experts like Sir Robert Hart to direct 
their customs, oversee their sanitation and other tech- 
nical matters, what ground is there to deny that, freed 
by neutralization from all danger from attack, they can 
by 1921 embark on independent government? That 
they will then be capable is the firm judgment of Judge 
Blount, who has intimately measured their capacity in 
seven years of war and peace. Should they some time 
have revolution or civil war they would do no worse than 
have the United States and nearly every republic on this 
continent whose right to independence is not thereby 
questioned. 

We have heard far too much of their pagan tribes, 
their “jumble of dialects,” their lack of homogeneity. 
The St. Louis Exhibition from the Philippines empha- 
sized the small, barbarous element because it was pic- 
turesque, and the average Christian Filipino was too 
much like ourselves to attract attention. “The wild 
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and uncivilized inhabitants outnumber three to one 
those who would be qualified to vote under the pending 
bill,” said the minority report of last year; but this, says 
Judge Blount, counts all the women and children in the 
wild tribes and thus throws dust in the reader’s eyes, as 
the voters will represent three times as many women 
and children. By 1921 he claims that 5,000,000 will be 
voters, “the cream of whom are high-minded gentlemen, 
and all of whom are intensely patriotic.” Whether the 
exact date of independence be 1921 or 1925 is not im- 
portant; but a definite promise of independence is im- 
portant to arouse courage in the native, to discourage 
exploitation, and to call a halt to our naval expansion, 
which is one cause of Japan’s naval increase. At all 
events let no one dare refuse this who has not carefully 
read and weighed the testimony. 

Is not now the time to promise these people what they 
have consistently longed for and still demand, when by 
so doing we can in some measure retrieve our blunders, 
cut down our navy one-half, and prove to certain nations 
that suspect our ambitions that we are really disinter- 
ested? Let us not pusillanimously give up the islands 
because they are a burden and we are tired of them if it 
is our duty to keep them; but let us promise them their 
independence because both their ultimate good, the 
world’s need of lessening armaments, and the justice of 
the situation in its largest ney demand this of our 
great Republic. Let us help advance their education, as 
Governor Forbes so well advises. Let us do more: Let 
us build one less battleship and put its cost into our first 
real gift for education to the Filipinos, thereby fitting 
them the sooner to establish a stable government and, 
by freeing them, also free ourselves from the need of 
having more than half our present fleet. 


The Passing of War.* 
By Reverend Michael Clune. 





It is claimed that war has advanced civilization. It 
has. So has slavery, so has polygamy. There was a 
time when the savage chief advanced humanity by en- 
slaving his captives, instead of killing and eating them. 
There was a time when polygamy introduced progress 
by changing general bestiality into responsibility be- 
tween the sexes. Shall we continue slavery and polyg- 
amy because they were at one time useful ? 

It is claimed that war induces bravery. It does. So 
does drunkenness. A mouse found its way into a wine 
cellar. Its feet got wet from the drippings of a barrel. 
It put its feet to its mouth, and liked the taste. Soon 
it had a jag on, crept up to the outer world, looked 
around and said, “Where is that — cat that chased me 
yesterday?” Of course the story is extreme, but so is 
the deceit of war. The bravery that is afraid to kill, 
but not afraid to die; the bravery that would suffer pain, 
but would not inflict it; the bravery that is evoked by 
pity for others, is above and beyond the bravery of war. 
If the acts of heroic self-denial taking place all around 
us were correlated and told, they would make the great- 
est epic yet sung. Let me tell one. Two _boiler- 
makers went into a large boiler to fix flues. By a fatal 





“From an address delivered at the annual meeting of the 
New York Peace Society. : 
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accident the steam was prematurely turned on. There 
was not a second to lose. The younger man reached 
the ladder, paused, and said, “You first, Jim; you’re 
married.” He never spoke again; but with chok- 
ing voice Jim told the story to tear-stained companions. 
Compared to this hero, Napoleon was contemptible. 

I never read an author, from Father Balmes to Cap- 
tain Mahan, whose arguments for war were so clear as 
the reasoning of Isabella’s councillors with Columbus 
against the rotundity of the earth. “Do you say,” asked 
the wise dons, “that men are standing on the other side 
of the earth with their feet toward us?” “Yes,” an- 
swered Columbus. “Then they would fall off,” rejoined 
the councillers. Father Balmes gives as a reason for 
war that it kills off the surplus population. He lived 
before mines, factories, and railroads had got in their 
deadly work. Had he foreseen automobiles, he would 
have apologized for his theory. Captain Mahan says 
that human greed and the desire to dominate persist. 
They do. But they take the lines of least resistance. 
When the mists of Spanish ignorance cleared away, ap- 
peared beautiful America, the future home of liberty, 
of knowledge, and of power. So as the bloody and im- 
moral mists of war disappear, a fairer world will emerge 
crowned with radiant peace. For this the world has 
been gradually prepared. A rose does not bloom in 
winter. In spring it buds, and in the long summer day 


bursts into fragrant life. 

It will be said that war is in possession, and that 
peace is impracticable. 
session. 
dueling, belief in witchcraft. 


First, as to war being in pos- 
So at one time was slavery, polygamy, torture, 
Before a growing sense 
of human brotherhood they all disappeared. So will 
war. As to its disappearance being practical, nothing 
is easier. Let us merely continue to improve, and its 
end is come. We abolish fighting between individuals, 
cities, counties, duchies, and the next step will be easier 
than the others—we shall abolish it between nations. 

It was more difficult to form the American Union 
than it would be to form a world union today. There 
were two parties in Philadelphia in 1787 whose views 
on slavery were irreconcilable. One party would have 
slavery in preference to the Union, and the other would 
have the Union without slavery. A compromise was 
necessary such as need not be made today regarding 
anything. The site of Chicago was further from Phila- 
delphia, both in the time and difficulty of reaching it, 
than Pekin is today. The American fathers did not 
found an institution that would go backward and dis- 
appear as the Greek democracies disappeared before the 
demagogues. They founded something that would go 
forward and become a model to the race. The Federal 
principle uniting the strength of all with the liberty of 
each gives a solid basis for a world union. 

Let us see how it would work on a world scale. The 
provision of free trade among the States has caused the 
greatest creation of wealth that the world ever saw. In 
this, however, America has a rival. On the Pacific 
Ocean, in Asia, even in Africa, I saw evidences of Ger- 
man thrift. German ships are on every sea ; German com- 
merce in every port. New York is the first State of the 
American nation in population, wealth, commerce, gnd 
manufactures. Suppose that it had to defend its bor- 
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It could do so, but with loss of 
wealth and prestige. Its marvelous development is due 
to the fact that its soil is inviolable. Now, Germany is 
like New York. Its subjects are leaders in manufac- 
tures, commerce, science, art. Suppose that its soil 
was inviolable. 1t could increase its wealth, power, and 
prestige by turning its splendid army into the paths of 
commerce and manufactures. Its borders would be de- 
fended, not only by its own sturdy sons, but by the po- 
lice armies of the world. Instead of borrowing $250,- 
000,000 to be lost in junk, it could loan them to less 
favored nations to promote industry. ‘These intellectual 
considerations are illustrated and enforced by materia! 
facts. According to the World Almanac for 1913, with 
the latest financial statistics, the per capita wealth of 
Germany is $932.00. ‘The per capita wealth of New 
York State is $1,372.00—that is, the Union has done 
for New York more than victories, armies, navies have 
done for the most aggressive nation in the world. 

Now, to be practical. We can extend the Union in 
the simplest way. The constitutional fathers decided 
that the nation would be formed when so many States 
adhered to the Constitution. About the States not ad- 
hering, they had nothing to say. Neither need we have 
about the nations not adhering to the world union. If 
Spanish America joined the world union, the difficulties 
and the dangers of the Monroe Doctrine would disap- 
pear. As the American Constitution guarantees to each 
State a republican form of government, so the world 
constitution could guarantee to each nation a stable 
form of government. No rebellion against a State is 
attempted in America, because the unlimited power oi 
the National Government precludes its success. ‘The 
world union would preclude the success of any nation 
defying it, and would leave no envy of one nation 
against another for subduing it. 

By a fortunate circumstance, the nation having the 
largest navy now finds its interests in peace. We turn 
to England because it is best prepared to meet our 
views. It substitutes brain for brawn. It has outlived 
militarism. We do not antagonize other nations. We 
hope they will reach the same high plane. When they 
do, we shall welcome them with open arms. The wealth, 
power, and prestige coming to America and Great 
Britain from peace will draw other nations to peace. 

Ambition will never again drench a continent in 
blood. A higher civilization than war’s is appearing. 
Men whose footsteps are beautiful upon the mountains, 
and whose names will vibrate with melodious sweetness 
through all the corridors of time, are giving that higher 
civilization a welcome. One of them has built a beau- 
tiful temple at The Hague to give that sublime civiliza- 
tion a local habitation. The governments of the world 
have adorned that temple with costly gifts. This is 
only a beginning. 

Humanity will soon dedicate a spiritual temple to the 
same cause. Its walls will be justice, wisdom, temper- 
ance, and fortitude. The dome that will flood the tem- 
ple with light from heaven will be peace. This temple 
will be forever vocal with the songs of affection. From 
its dome will be heard an elemental and sublime orches- 
tra as the voice of many waters, or as the voice of great 


ders from invasion. 
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thunders, or as the voice of harpers harping upon their 
harps; and then will follow the angel song, “Glory to 
God in the Highest, and on Earth Peace to Men.” 


Syracuse, New York. 





Protests Against War With Mexico. 


Many strong protests and resolutions deploring the 
Mexican situation by organizations of every character 
have been sent in to the President, the Senators, and 
others. From among those which have been passed by 
our peace societies the following have been selected as 
illustrative of the feeling everywhere prevalent in re- 
gard to the present crisis: 

The executive committee of the Washington (D. C.) 
Peace Society held a meeting on April 24, and passed 
these resolutions : 


“The Washington Peace Society desires to convey to Presi- 
dent Wilson and to the members of his Cabinet and his ad- 
visers the assurance of deep sympathy and appreciation of 
his and their efforts to avert war. 

“It cherishes the hope that, even in the face of the exist- 
ing crisis, a way may yet be found by which, with honor, 
the Government of the United States and the people of the 
sister republic of Mexico may so adjust their differences 
that mutual confidence may be re-established and the two 
nations live in peace. 

“It is the belief of the society that the people of the 
United States desire no additions to their territory, nor do 
they desire to exercise power over any other territory than 
their own. 

“The Washington Peace Society calls upon all who share 
the foregoing sentiments to give expression thereto, thereby 
sustaining the President in his difficult task and conveying 
a friendly assurance of good will to the citizens of our 
sister republic.” 


The Buffalo Peace and Arbitration Society held its 
annual meeting April 24, and, after earnest discussion, 
voted to send the following resolutions to the President 
and the Senators from New York: 


“In the full confidence that the President of the United 
States is actuated by the highest motives and an ardent 
desire for peace, we express the hope that he and Congress 
may be able to bring about a peaceful solution of the present 
difficulties with Mexico, and we note with much approval 
the President’s statement that no further invasion or ag- 
gression against Mexico will be permitted unless rendered 
necessary. 

“We respectfully urge that no further steps be taken in- 
volving war until those countries which have large interests 
in Mexico shall have been invited to join with us in de- 
manding protection of life and property and respect for 
treaty rights. 

“If intervention should become necessary, it should be by 
the joint action of such countries together with the United 
States, and with the express agreement and declaration 
that in no event will any territory be taken from Mexico by 
all or any of said powers. China furnishes a precedent.” 


At a public meeting held in the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium, Chicago, April 27, at which addresses were 
made by Jane Addams, Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Justice 
Edward O. Brown, Hon. William J. Calhoun, Dr. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCullough, 
Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, Rev. P. J. O’Callaghan, Rabbi 
Joseph Stolz, Prof. James H. Tufts, and Charles E. 
Beals, the following was adopted : 


“This meeting rejoices in the tender and acceptance of 
mediation. It assumes that military and naval operations 
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will be halted during negotiations, and confidently expects 
peaceful settlement of the Mexican question. It would pro- 
foundly lament if our beloved nation should be stampeded 
by war-making interests into further lapse from civilization 
entailing needless and wicked sacrifice of human lives.” 
CHARLES E. BEALS, 
Secretary. 


At a stirring mass meeting of over two thousand per- 
sons, held in Cooper Union, New York, on April 23, to 
express opposition to war with Mexico, there were a 
number of unusually strong addresses made. The meet- 
ing was arranged by a committee of leading women, 
among whom were Mrs. Robert Bruere, Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, and Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. A letter was read from Mrs. Spencer Trask 
regretting that illness kept her from the meeting, and 
saying that— 


“After the statesmanlike policy of peace that preceded this 
crisis war would be the more terrible, because in the minds 
of the unthinking it would confuse moral issues and ethical 
standards. 

“There is no war that is more to be condemned, more to 
be deplored, than the war which the President has so graphi- 
cally described in his brilliant account of the war of 1812 
as ‘a war of arms, brought on by a programme of peace.’ ”’ 


The following was unanimously adopted : 


“Since time began women have been devoting their best 
efforts to the saving of human life. It is eminently fitting 
that at this crucial time in our history we should protest in 
burning words against the tragic folly of involving this 
eountry in war with Mexico. 

“Therefore this mass meeting of women assembled in 
Cooper Union, on April 23, 1914, call upon the President to 
put the noble words he has uttered in the past into deeds. 
We ask him immediately to withdraw our troops from 
Mexico, and thus, with true courage and the finest sense of 
honor, repair the harm already done.” 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches expressed 
its sentiments as follows at a meeting of the committee 
on April 22: 


“The Massachusetts Federation of Churches, believing 
that it speaks for the great body of the Christian people of 
Massachusetts, solemnly protests against a war with the 
Mexican people. Our churches believe that in whatever may 
be done in behalf of order in Mexico there should be no 
thought of aggression or selfish aggrandizement. They de- 
sire such policies as shall circumscribe to the utmost the 
exercise of force and shall advance the friendly and rational 
settlement of the present crisis. The United States, even 
under great provocation, must not forget its obligations as 
a leader in the sacred cause of international peace.” 


The following was sent to Massachusetts Congress- 
men, signed by Mrs. Geo. W. Perkins and the directors 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs: 


“GENTLEMEN: We once engaged in a Mexican war, which 
General Grant. who fought in it, declared ‘one of the most 
unjust wars ever fought by a stronger against a weaker 
nation.’ Perhaps it may be too late to prevent another 
war, but a still greater disaster than war—annexation—can 
be prevented. 

“Representing a body of 60,000 families among your con- 
stituents, we beg that, just as the Teller resolution before 
the Spanish war saved us from annexation of a resentful 
Cuba, so Congress today, by explicit endorsement of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s noble word at Mobile that we would ‘never 
seek a foot of land by conquest,’ may enable us to maintain 
our own self-respect and assure suspicious Latin America 
and the world that our motive is not robbery.” 

“April 24, 1914.” 
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Report of Special March Meeting of the 
International Peace Bureau. 
By Carl Heath. 


The General Assembly of the International Peace 
Union met on March 18 at the University in Berne. 
There were present delegates from Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Russia, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

The morning of March 18 was —_ to a discussion 
of the report of the Bureau and the new rules of the 
International Congress. Very little arose upon the re- 
port. It had been agreed in the Council meeting on the 
previous two days that the question of the journal The 
Peace Movement be referred to a special committee, 
great objection having been expressed to the expenditure 
upon the editions of this magazine in three languages. 

On the rules of the Congress Mr. F. Maddison strongly 
opposed the new rule, permitting twenty-five delegates 
to block a resolution from one or other of the three sec- 
tions into which the Congress will in future be divided. 
The proposal was amended in the sense that these twenty- 
five delegates must represent at least five different coun- 
tries; but the rule in any form is open to serious abuse, 
and it is no sufficient reply that questions thus blocked 
will come up as of right in full Congress a year later. 

The equality of the three languages in use in the Con- 
gress—English, French, and German—is to be main- 
tained. French will, however, be the official language in 
respect to the wording .f resolutions and other official 
statements. 

There will be six General Committees, or Commis- 
sions, of the Congress as heretofore, namely, A, Actual- 
ities; B, International Law; C, Propaganda; D, Arma- 
ment ; E, Education ; and F, Economic Questions. These 
will be appointed by the Bureau and will prepare the 
work on the first two days. They will be followed by 
meetings of the three Sections. The questions coming 
from Commissions A and B will go to Section I, Juridic 
and Political Questions ; those from D and F to Section 
II, Economic and Armament Questions; those from C 
and E to Section III, Education and Propaganda. 
These three Sections will sit at the same time, so that 
delegates will have to determine beforehand which 
groups of questions they desire to follow in detail. 
Finally the Commissions and Sections will report to the 
Congress in full session. Certain main questions will, 
however, come direct to the Congress. It remains to be 
seen how far these new plans will prove satisfactory in 
the working. Delegates from recognized Peace Societies 
will alone have votes, but it is to be noted that in future 
Peace Committees of non-Peace Societies will be offi- 
cially recognized as Peace Societies and accorded the 
right of such societies. 

The program for the Congress at Vienna promises to 
be a very full one. 

The session which should have been held in the after- 
noon was dropped, owing to the arrangements for the 








* The American members of the Commission of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, henceforth to be called the Interna- 
tional Peace Union, are Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, Edwin D. 
Mead, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, and Benjamin F. True- 
blood, three of whom appointed Mr. Carl Heath as their 
proxy at the meeting of the Commission which occurred 
March 16 and 17, preceding the General Assembly. 
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funeral of the late Director of the Bureau, Dr. Albert 
Gobat. This took place in the Aula of the University, 
which was crowded, and a series of fine orations were 
made by representative men, concluding with that of 
M. La Fontaine, the President of the Bureau. All the 
delegates at the Assembly were present. 

On March 19 the morning session was devoted to the 
consideration of the new statutes of the International 
Peace Union, as it will in future be known. It is not 
possible to treat these in detail, but among the main 
points to be noted are: (1) That in future the Union 
will consist of two classes of members—(a) membres 
actifs and (b) membres adhérents. The’ first category 
will include Peace Societies and official bodies (States 
and municipalities granting subventions to the Union). 
These alone will be entitled to votes. The second cate- 
gory will consist of associations and institutions not 
having peace for their main object and of individual 
persons. (2) The proposal of the National Peace Coun- 
cil to increase the Commission or Council of the Union 
to fifty members was supported by Mr. G. H. Perris in 
an able speech, and, though strongly opposed, was finally 
adopted by a large majority on a card vote, Herr Fried 
(Austria) and M. Emile Arnaud (France) giving their 
support to the English proposition. In future, how- 
ever, the Council will retire by thirds every year—that 
is, members will be elected for three years, one-third 
being elected annually. The proposal of the Peace 
Council as to the nomination of candidates by the socie- 
ties and the publication of the complete list in the Peace 
Movement two months before the Assembly was also 
adopted. (3) In future all Peace Societies that are mem- 
bers of the Union will pay to the Union at the rate of 
five centimes, or halfpenny or cent, per member, with a 
minimum subscription of five francs. One vote will be 
accorded for every 100 members, with a maximum of 
twenty votes. (4) The voting list will be in alphabetical 
form, a list for each nationality. This latter rule is for 
clearness in voting, since not more than five members 
can be elected to the Council from any one country. 
The alphabetical list was pressed for by one of the Eng- 
lish members as the only fair form in which to print the 
voting paper, and was finally adopted as above. 

The Assembly at Berne may thus be said to have ac- 
complished some good work in the direction of improv- 
ing materially the organization of the Bureau and of 
the Congress, even if the results did not answer to all 
the desires of the English delegation. It may at least 
be said that the statutes as now established form a work- 
ing basis of a considerably improved character, and since 
it is open to the Council of the Union to propose such 
further amendments from time to time as experience 
may prove the need of, the Union should now move for- 
ward with a new vigor and on a firmer representative 
and financial basis. The National Peace Council may 
at least feel that the efforts it and its International 
Organization Committee have put forward for reform 
have not been in vain, ably supported as these efforts 
were by so many of our Continental and American 
colleagues. 





“God of the nations, near and far, 
Ruler of all mankind, 
Bless Thou Thy people as they strive 
The paths of peace to find.” 
—John Haynes Holmes. 
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Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees, whose reports bring them to the originating House for 
passage. The following abbreviations are employed: S., Sen- 
ate Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res., Joint 
Resolution ; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., Resolu- 
tion; Rept., Report.) 

ARMOR PLATE. 


To the 23 measures reported previously on a proposed 
armor-plate factory the following have been added: 

By Mr. peatiey. “ Soomment, Ky. (S. 3762); by Mr. Farr, of 
Scranton, Pa. (H. 84); by Mr. Mahan, of New jensen. Conn. 
(HA. 10725) ; b; yy pty of Fairmont, W. Va. (H. 10524) ; : 
by Me Sutherland, of Elkins, W. Va. (H. R. 10087). & illustra- 
tions we quote: 

By Mr. Barton, of Nebraska (H. Res. 204): Resolved. 
That the Commissioner of Corporations be directed, and he 
is hereby authorized, to make a full and complete report of 
the cost of an armor-plate factory and the cost of armor 
plate and gun forgings in factories owned by concerns de- 
pendent upon Government patronage, and that he report his 
findings to this body within four months after the adoption 
of this resolution. 

By Mr. Britten, of Illinois (H. R. 7841). (Appropriates 
$7,000,000 for the acquiring of a suitable site, the erection 
of suitable buildings, and the purchase of necessary ma- 
chinery and materials for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a plant for the manufacture of armor plate for the 
use of the Navy of the United States.) 


MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


By Mr. Bailey, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9322) to 
provide a supertax on incomes to meet the cost of naval 
construction, and for other purposes. To the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. Bailey, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14936) to 
authorize, empower, and direct the President of the United 
States to employ officers and men of the Army and Navy in 
railway and other Government construction work, and for 
other purposes. To the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Hay, of Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) 
authorizing the loan of tents and camp equipment to mili- 
tary colleges and schools. To the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Also by Mr. Martin, of Virginia (S. J. Res. 92). 

By Mr. Weeks, of Massachusetts: A resolution (S. Res. 
317) making certain inquiries in regard to the. use of ships 
of the Navy for postal and commercial purposes. To the 
Committee on Naval Affairs; passed Senate; report from 
Navy Department on, Congressional Record, April 14, 1914, 
7194-96 ; resulting in-- 

By Mr. Weeks, of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 5259) to es- 
tablish one or more United States Navy mail lines between 
the United States and South America. Read twice. To the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PANAMA CANAL. 


The administration bill (H. R. 14385) has been reported 
to the Senate, and action by that body is imminent. Ameri- 
can legislators have a freer hand in introducing measures 
than those of any other country, as is illustrated by this 
list: [Support strongly bill introduced on April 30 by Inter- 
oceanic Canals Committee (H. R. 14385) and under discus- 
sion in Senate.] 

By Mr. Agamere, of Virginia (H. J. Res. 184) ; by Mr. Britten, 
of Illinois (H. R. 4479) ; by Mr. 5080) be ke of Ore = (S. 4694) ; 
by Mr. Fall, of New Mexico (8S. 5090) Mr. Fo ‘ ft Michi- 

n (H.R. "14698) ; ; by Mr. miners, of a. 4. (i 3377) ; 

y Mr. Newlands, of, Nevada (8S. 923); by Mr. Raeae of Ne- 
vada (S. J. Res. 16)"; ; by Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma (S. 4893); by 
Mr. Peters, of pinsenapetis >. R. 14661); by Mr. Steenerson, 
of Minnesota (H. R. 5847), et al. 


PENSIONS. 


The immense amount of American legislative effort de- 
voted to pensions is generally overlooked. Each year about 
15,000 measures are introduced into Congress—30,000 for 
each Congress—and of this number about half relate to 


pensions. The bills are of two kinds—general bills pen- 
sioning those who fall within a certain class and individual 
bills pensioning persons by name. The latter type are 
usually combined in committee into general bills that are 
voted on as a whole and constitute one of the log-rolling 
facilities of the Congressman. To show the extent of cur- 
rent pensions legislation, some of the titles of bills passed 
by or pending in the present Congress are given: 

S. 832, 833, 834, granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and 
sailors. Respectively laws, Private 4, 5, 6; also S. 4552 and 
S. 4845 


S. 4399, granting pensions to soldiers confined in so-called 
Confederate prisons. 

S. 4400, to increase the pensions of the blind who served 
in the War with Mexico and the Civil War. 

H. R. 9116 and H. R. 10250, to provide pensions for the 
officers and soldiers of the Indian wars of the United States 
which occurred prior to the year 1880. 

H. R. 14785, pensioning the survivors of certain Indian 
wars from the year 1865 to January, 1891, inclusive. 


Book Reviews. 


War AND WomEN. From Experiences in the Balkans 
and Elsewhere. By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, Foun- 
der of the Women’s Convoy Corps. London: 
G. Bell & Sons, L’t?d. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1913. 239 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.50. 


In vigorous, earnest language the author of this vol- 
ume records the work done by the Women’s Convoy 
Corps during the Balkan war, and argues from her ex- 
perience there that a body of well-trained women should 
be regularly employed as an integral section of the ter- 
ritorial army. In the preface, Viscount Esher states 
that it is not possible for him to resist Mrs. Stobart’s 
plea that the place assigned to women in the scheme of 
national defense be reconsidered, and agrees with her 
that the British Red Cross Society has not been ade- 
quate to the purpose for which it was formed. Much 
that is in the volume lies outside our province, but the 
descriptions of the actual scenes of suffering on the 
battle-fields and the writer’s denunciation of the war 
system, which causes such atrocities as those she wit- 
nessed, we can recommend as well worth careful read- 
ing. 

The position of Mrs. Stobart is a psychologically in- 
teresting one. In the proem she states that she con- 
demns war, and will therefore offend the militarists ; 
that she is accused of inconsistency because she thus 
condemns war and at the same time pleads for women’s 
participation in it. But as long as the governments of 
Europe are inconsistent, spending millions on provision 
for mutual destruction, ‘and other millions on the para- 
phernalia for the restoration of life to those they have 
attempted to destroy; as ‘long as the men of Europe 
lack the courage to abolish the Red Cross work while 
they believe it virtuous to slay their enemies; as long 
as men feel it honorable to take life, so long must 
women’s honor be concerned in trying to save life. “For 
this reason, Women and War—Beauty and the Beast— 
must make their grim alliance.” “Whole libraries of 
learned treatises on the peace movement, which might 
have interested my intellect,” says Mrs. Stobart, “would 
never have moved the ‘real me’ as this was moved by 
feeling the tragedies that I saw enacted everywhere in 
that Balkan charnel-house. . . . Until I went to 
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the Balkans I had clapped with the majority. I had, 
of course, never doubted that war is an evil, but I had 
doubted whether there might not be other evils, perhaps 
of a more insidious nature. I know now that 
these are devil’s arguments. I know now that war kin- 
dles, not qualities of heroism, but qualities of brutality 
which would otherwise lie dormant.” 


Tue Wine Press. A Tate or War. By Alfred 
Noyes. New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. December, 1913. Price, sixty cents net. 


Mr. Noyes, in this dramatic poem, has produced a 
really powerful work. In the dedication, prelude, and 
the epilogue the verse rises at times to true poetic 
beauty, while the dramatic story is on the whole ex- 
tremely well told. There have been few, if any, better 
peace poems written. The title is taken from the incident 
of the wine press choked with the slain bodies of women 
and children. This, as well as other incidents related 
in the poem, such as the crucifixion of the blind man, 
were actual things seen by war correspondents. 

The plot of the story is a simple one: five financiers 
sit around a table, and at the touch of a bell let loose 
the dogs of war. They are men to whom 


. “blood was only a word, 
‘And the point of a phrase their only sword, 
And the cost of war, they reckoned it 
In little disks of gold.” 


Beside his hut, Johann, a Bulgarian peasant, stands 
while his wife hushes their child to rest, then breaks 
to her the news of his call to the war. Crowded into a 
truck, the men are carried off, discussing the why of 


it all. “So few of them could understand, 
So many of them must die.” 


The battle is on, and in vigorous stanzas Mr. Noyes 
describes the ghastly horrors of actual conflict, after 


which . -. A remnant reached the trenches, 
Where the black-mouthed guns lay still. 
There was no cloud in the blue sky, 
No sight, no sound of an enemy. 
The sunlight slept on the valley. 
And the dead slept on the hill.” 

The “Turkish dogs” are caught in a trap and the men 
fight like demons, Johann, mad like the rest with the 
lust of blood. He falls wounded, and from the hospital 
sends home to Sonia, his wife, the leaden bullet taken 
from his wound. Michael, a Greek, “groping, with 
blind pits where his eyes had been,” bears the message, 
and as he sings of the grandeur of the fight waged for 
liberty, an old peasant appears with the news that the 
Allies have quarreled and are going to fight 

. . “For a port to export prunes, 
For Christ, my boy, and for the Fatherland.” 

Johann returns to the battlefield, this time to fight 
men who had been his own comrades, and the tragedy 
moves on rapidly till it brings him near the path to his 
own door. The battle breaks around him, and when he 
finally reaches home he finds his wife and child lying 
slain under the apple tree—a terrible sacrifice. There, 
too, is the blind man, moaning, nailed to the tree, and 
Johann falls on his sword and dies before him. 


RELIGION IN Soorat Action. By Graham Taylor. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1913. 279 
pages, intro. xxxv. $1.25 net. 


To have Westminster Abbey explained to one by a 
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Dean Stanley; to have an Elie Ducommun as host and 
interpreter when visiting the War and Peace Museum 
at Lucerne ; to be personally conducted at Panama by 
Colonel Goethals—similar is the privilege of studying 
religion from the sociological viewpoint under the guid- 
ance of Graham Taylor. For years Dr. Taylor has been 
recognized as an authority. Perhaps no person (with 
the single exception of Jane Addams, who wrote the in- 
teresting introduction to the volume we are consider- 
ing) is so well qualified to interpret religion from the 
modern viewpoint of socialized man as is Dr. Taylor, 
whose manifold activities for social uplift have cul- 
minated in his presidency of the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy. The volume—the author’s 
first one—is a meaty one. Its conclusions are not hasty, 
but mature, such as could be reached only after a quar- 
ter century of patient observation, investigation, and 
experimentation in the social laboratory of our modern 
industrial life. 

“Religion in Social Action” is not a theological treat- 
ise; but when religion is re-interpreted, as it will be 
within the next few years, the starting-point will be on 
earth, not in heaven. Dr. Taylor writes from the view- 
point of social science, human need, and religious op- 
portunity. The author believes that the social order 
can be Christianized, and that, little by little, the race 
will emerge from what Miss Addams so well calls “the 
vast and stupid atrocities of contemporary life—its aim- 
less waste, its meaningless labor, its needless suffering.” 
He quotes approvingly the words of Horace Mann: 
“Where anything is growing, one formatory is worth a 
thousand reformatories.” One of the tasks of religion 
is to purify and safeguard the family, the neighbor- 
hood, industry, the city, and the larger community, 
thus creating and maintaining an environment which 
shall be favorable to the living of a godly life. “The 
claim of being a community of Christians will not be 
conceded to those who do not constitute a Christian 
community.” The chapter titles are revealing: “Life 
and Religion,” “The Human Point of View,” “Person- 
ality,” “Effective Service,” “Changing Conditions,” 
“Human Relationships”—these are only half of the cap- 
tions, but they suffice to show the trend. 

When Dr. Taylor gets out a new edition, we would 
suggest that he insert a final chapter on international 
peace. To be sure, he alludes to “the fratricidal wars 
which shame the industrial and national life of chris- 
tendom.” But the present volume, for the sake of pro- 
portion and completeness, needs such an additional 
chapter. The morals of “Christendom” are paralyzed 
by the present system of militarism. The “Kingdom 
of God” cannot come until dividend-seeking man- 
butchery goes. Religion cannot ignore the war issue. 
Moreover, we would suggest to Dr. Taylor that in the 
next edition fewer pages be devoted to exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, and that live incidents out 
of the author’s own rich experience be substituted there- 
for. An excellent bibliography is given, but the book 
has no index. This lack should be remedied. These 
are only minor faults, however. 


The book is an admirable one. Given such prophets 
as Graham Taylor, Walter Rauschenbusch, Winston 
Churchill, and others who might be named, we may well 
believe that a new and brighter day is daw ning for re- 
ligion and for humanity. Cuartes E. Beats. 
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LINCOLN AND SLAVERY. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
97 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 


By Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury. 
1913. 


Mr. Pillsbury, former attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts, delivered the substance of this essay at Howard 
University on the fiftieth anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. He has enlarged the oration by the 
addition of historical evidence, chiefly from Mr. Lin- 
coln himself, showing that in his mind slavery threat- 
ened the very existence of the Union, and that he “real- 
ized from the beginning the futility of trying to save 
the Union with slavery.” It is an admirable interpre- 
tation of Mr. Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery and 
emancipation, and will be of especial value in acquaint- 
ing the younger generation with the real Lincoln, who 
is even now for many little more than a historic name. 


Diz GERICHTLICHEN ENTSCHEIDUNGEN: Vol. I, Die 
Judikatur des Standigen Schiedshofs von 1899- 


1913. Edited by Walther Schiicking. 368 pages. 
Price, 10 marks. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 
1914. 


This is the first volume in the second series of the 
work on the Hague Court prepared by Professor Schiick- 
ing. The first series was entitled Das Werk vom Haag, 
and consisted’ of two volumes. The second series con- 
siders more specifically the judicial decisions of the 
Hague Tribuna!. In this volume there are five impor- 
tant treatises: (1) The Orinoco Controversy between 
the United States and Venezuela, by Prof. Otfried Nip- 
pold. (2) The Savarkar Controversy between France 
and England, by Prof. Josef Kohler. (3) The Cane- 
varo Controversy between Italy and Peru, by Prof. Ernst 
Zitelmann. (4) The Russo-Turkish Controversy, by 
Prof. Christian Meurer. (5) The Carthage-Manouba 
Controversy between France and Italy, by Prof. Theodor 
Niemeyer. 


THE QUAKERS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By Charles 
Frederick Holder, LL. D. Los Angeles: The 
Neuner Company. 1913. 760 pp. Price, $6.00. 


Dr. Holder is well known as a scientific writer, and to 
a less degree as a biographer and historian. His object 
in this book has been not so much to give a complete his- 
tory of the Society of Friends as to provide the generai 
reader with the leading facts of Quakerism in a popu- 
larly written and condensed form. His aim has also 
been to show that as early as the time of George Fox, 
the Friends were advocates of the leading reforms of 
the twentieth century. 

‘*They demanded arbitration 259 years ago. They labored 
for the political freedom of man in 1647. They gave their 
women equal rights two and a half centuries before women 
secured the right to vote in an American State. They de- 
nounced war as legalized murder and a remnant of barbarism, 
and in 1648 advocated the methods of peace for which 
Andrew Carnegie and the American Peace Society are work- 
ing today.’’ 


The chapters on “John Bright and Quaker Influence 
in England,” “William Penn in America,” and “The 
Quakers in War Time” will be of especial interest to our 
readers. The volume is entertaining, and at the same 
time comprehensive and historically valuable. 
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DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


New England: 
James L. Tryon, Director, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York: 
(States of New York and New Jersey) 
SaMvuEL T. Dutton, Director, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Central West: 
Louis P. LocHner, Director, 
30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast: 
Rosert C. Root, Director, 
Wright and Callender Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


South Atlantic States: 
J. J. Hau, Director, 
First Baptist Church Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Each department is a depository of peace literature 
except the New York Department. 
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Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. c. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses on international arbitration and peace. Those 
wishing their services should communicate directly with 
them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 524 East 22d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles E. Beals, Stoughton, Mass. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Prof. Fred Morrow Fling, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Prof. A. L. Guerard, Leland Stanford University, Cal. 
Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Prof. George Elliott Howard, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Sandy Lake, Pa. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, III. 
Louis P. Lochner, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, 1353 Westlake Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, Greenville, Miss. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Arthur L. Weatherly, 1834 S. 25th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE BuFFaLo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 


THe Cuicaco PEAcE Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Louis P. Lochner, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEAcE Society, Cincinnati, O. 
D. B. Meacham, President, Carew Building. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary, 583 Considine Ave. 


THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. McWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 


THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 


Tue GeorGIA PEAcE Society, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary, First Baptist Church Bldg. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
Rev. Henry Rexroth, Secretary, 107 East 112th St. 


THE INDIANA PEACE Society, Indianapolis, Ind. 
William Lowe Bryan, President. 
Rev. Morton C. Pearson, Secretary. 


THE MAINE Peace Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 


THE MARYLAND Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
P. Augustus Grill, Secretary, 563 Calvert Bldg. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society, Boston, Mass. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary, 31 Beacon St. 


Section: The New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass. 
Allen P. Keith, President. 
Helen H. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 


Section: The Springfield Peace and Arbitration Society. 
Wm. W. McClench, President. 
Horace J. Rice, Exec. Secretary, Springfield, Mass. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., President. 
W. D. R. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Section: Northfield Peace Society, Northfield, Minn. 
Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College. 
T. L. Harris, Secretary. 
Section: St. Paul Peace Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. C. W. Barnes, President, 207 E. 4th St. 
Miss Magdalen Kasmirski, Sec.-Treas., 242 Forbes 
Ave. 
THE MissouRI PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 


Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 
THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 
THE New HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, President, Hanover, N. H. 
W. W. Thayer, Secretary, Concord, N. H. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
Tue New York Peace Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
Section: Auburn Peace Society, Auburn, N. Y. 
Hon. William Collier, President. 
W. S. Ewell, Secretary. 
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Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, Albany. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary. 
Section: Poughkeepsie Peace Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prof. Jean C. Bracq, President. 
Edward F. Carey, Secretary. 
THE NEW YorkK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE NoRFOLK PEACE Society, Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon I’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Peace Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
William C. Allen, President, San José, Cal. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wright and Callender Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 


NorkTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 


THE ORLANDO PEAcE Society, Orlando, Fla. 
W. R. O'Neal, President. 
W. S. Branch, Jr., Secretary. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 
J. Augustus Cadwallader, Exec. Sec., 1000 Bailey 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society. 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Section: Titusville Peace Society, Titusville, Pa. 
Rev. Samuel Semple, President. 
C. E. Martin, Secretary. 


THE RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS PEACE 
Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Frederick H. Jackson, Secretary. 


THE UTAH Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THE VERMONT Peace Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Pres. C. H. Spooner, Secretary, Northfield, Vt. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON Peace Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, Sec., 4706 Fourteenth Ave. N. E. 


THE WASHINGTON (D. C.) PEace Society. 
Arthur Ramsay, President, Fairmont Seminary. 
F. E. Barrows, Secretary, McLachlen Bldg. 


THE WISCONSIN PEACE Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Hon. Wm. H. Hatton, President, New London. 
Prof. Arnold B. Hall, Secretary, 408 No. Henry St. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN Peace Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carroll Thornton, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 





AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
Prof. Allen D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 





Prices Include Postage. 





The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


Annual Report of the Directors of the American Peace 
Society. 10 cts. per copy. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


e-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an 
H 20 cts. per hundred. 


oward. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 


The Burden of the Nations.—By Dr. Thomas E. Green. Price, 
10 cts. per copy ; $5.00 per hundred. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.— By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Reprinted from the American Journal of International 
Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Ch Festival of Naumburg.—Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price, 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 per 
hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy; 
$3.00 per hundred. 


The Doom of War.—By Arthur Deerin Call. 24 pages. Price, 
5 cts. per copy. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
New edition, revised. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price, 5 cts., or $3.50 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Truebl Price, 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price, 5 cts. per copy. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By — F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per 
un . 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages, with music. 5 cts. each; 
35 cts. per dozen. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price, 
5 cta. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


The International Mind. —By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 


The Interparliamen Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. "i each ; $1.25 per bended. “ 


Is Jepan a Menace to the United States !—By Rev. J. H. 
Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price, 3 cts., or $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 


20 pages. 10 cts. per copy. 


The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court.—By 
ee I. Hull. 16 pages. Price, 5 cts. each; $3.00 per 
1undred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child —By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. 8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Peace.—By David J. Brewer. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 12 pages. Price, 5 cts. 
each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


A Reply to Admiral 


“Organized Insanity,” or The Hague. 
’ $2.00 per hun- 


Mahan, By Geo. W. Nasmyth. 12 pp. 
dred. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Post Cards—National Dangers, National Defense.—Price, 40 
cts. per hundred. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
Revised. 26 pages. Price, 10 cts.; $5.00 per hundred. 


Should any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. Second edition. 8 pages. $1.00 
per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 


1814. 24 pages. Price, 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 
The Statue of Peace. Poem. By Katrina Trask. 30 cts. per 
hundred. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price, 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice.—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, 10 cts. 


A Truce for the Toilers—By Amanda M. Hicks. 
cts. per hundred. 


The Two Hague Conferences and Their Results.—By Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. -16 pages. New edition. 5 cts. each; 
$2.50 per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred.* 


War Unnec and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones. 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages 
Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


Women and War.—By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Poem. 30 


We have a limited number of the following: 


Militarism the Eternal Foe of Democracy. 4 pages. 
By Frederick Lynch. Free for postage. 


New England as a Factor in the Peace Movement. 4 
pages. By James L. Tryon. 2 cents each. 


Picture Post Cards. Copy of the painting by Adri B. Van 
Oordt, ‘‘Children Building the Temple of Peace.” 5 
cents each. Reduced rates in quantities. 
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Che Adunrate of Peare 


A Journal of the International 
Peace Movement. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 








PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 
Prices Include Postage. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HAaGueE CounRT. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 

THE ARBITER IN CoUNCIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

Beyonp War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg. 172 pages. Price, $1.00. 

CHANNING’s DiscouRsEs ON Wark. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 

CHRISTIAN Non-REsIsTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages. Price, 50 cts. 
Tue Eraics or Force. By H. B. War- 

ner. Price, 60 cts. 

EVOLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. 222 pages. Price, 
60 cts. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WoRLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. Two new chapters. 227 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 

THe First Book or Woritp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory. 308 pages. 8vo. Price, 
$1.65. 

Tse First Hacue CoNnFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. . 

Tue FIsHERIESs ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evinv Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL 
Poutity. By Norman Angeli. 235 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF NaTIons. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts., net. 

THe Furore or War. By John de 
Bioch, Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War.” 
Price, 65 cents. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

Ture GreaT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. 388 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Tuer Haevur Peace CONFERENCES OF 1809 
anp 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 
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THe Human Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 

THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. By 
Wilhelm Lamszus. Introduction by 
Alfred Noyes. 116 pages. Price, 56 
cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRo- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris. Fore- 
word by President Taft. 234 pages. 
Price, $1.45. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 121 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of Schemes which have been proposed, 
with list of instances of international 
settlements by arbitral courts and 
commissions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL. D. 900 pages. Price, $4.00. 

IN THE VaNauarp. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.08. A superb 3- 
act play. School edition, 50 cts. 

Lay Down Your ARMs. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

MEMOIRS OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


MoHonkK AppREsses. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 180 pages. Price, 80 cts. 


THE Morat DAMAGE oF’ War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 
462 pages. 85 cents. 


Tar New Peace Movement. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 


THE NEWEB IDEALS OF Peace. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE Rep Croes. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

THe Passinc or War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 258 pages. 
octavo. Price, $2.50. Fourth and 
cheaper edition, $1.25. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. 8. Hallowes. 390 pages. Price, 
$1.15. 

Tae Peace MoveMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 

THe Prace Proprem. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


Prive or Wak. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 


REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
ConGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906 — Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910 — 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 


REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CoNGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration— Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5 cts. each. New 
England Peace Congress — Hartford, 


May, ‘1914 


1910. Price, 10 cts. Pennsylvania 
State Congress— May, 1908 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

Stk RANDAL CREMER: His LIFE AND 
Work. By Howard Evans. 356 
pages. Price, $1.25. 

SumMNeER’s ADDRESSES ON War. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 

Sworps anp PloveHsHarss. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HacueE, 1899 anp 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. Prefatory 
Note by Elihu Root. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

ToLstoy AND His Messace. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE Two Hacue CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE Two HaGcue CONFERENCES. By 
Prof. William I. Hull. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—Wak 18 MESMERISM. 
By Arthur DB. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

THE War Gop. 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 
Price, $1.00. 

Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

Wak AND Waste. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THe Wine Press. A TALE OF WAB. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price, 66 cents. 
Worip ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE HaGue PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
TIon. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 15 cts. 

THE HicHER SoLpieRsHIP. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A LeaGcue or Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Tue LIMITATION OF ABMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAB AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 

WarR AND PEACE PAMPHLETS OF THE 
GARTON FounpDATION. Price, 5 cents 


each; 35 cents per dozen. 
Norman Angellism. By J. B. 8. Ben- 


By Israel Zangwill. A 
164 pages. 


By Norman An- 


Milltarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 
Two Keels to One Not Enough. By 


Norman Angell. 
Can Trade Be Conquered ? By Norman 


Angell. 
Tue War Travers. By Geo. Herbert 


Perris. Price, 5 cents each. 
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